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LENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
ST AUGUSTINE 


O GATHER together the thoughts of Augustine on Lent 

has been no small task. Fr Martindale once reminded us 
how “‘to the end his mind leapt and pounced and ricocheted from 
} notion to analogy, from phrase to assonant word, from tiniest 
¥ grain of thought to remote association of idea”. ! The metaphors 
and images of Aquinas are pre-digested and pre-intellectual- 
ized: he teaches by means of them but he does not learn from 
them. They are visual aids for the incipientes. St Augustine, on 
the other hand, is more immediately recognizable as a poet, 
chasing after his own images, throwing the burning brand of 
thought and word into the dark heart of a mystery. There is no 
} verbal asceticism here. When one attempts a summary of the 
things he has written, the result is often not unlike a précis of a 
Shakespearean soliloquy: the facts are there, but the spirit has 
gone from them. Add to all this the natural breadth of the 
question; remember, too, that Augustine was a diocesan bishop 
for thirty-five years, and the problem of synthesis may begin to 
make itself felt. It has been undertaken with a view to giving 
the pastoral clergy the fruits of a pastoral priest’s reflexions 
upon the Lenten season. That is why the footnotes are kept to 
the minimum. That is why even Migne will not be mentioned; 
for the pastoral clergy who bear the heat and burden of the day 
will have little opportunity and inclination to open the covers 
of that remarkable collection. 

The days of Lent are leading to the Pasch. The word 
“Pasch” does not come from the Greek word meaning to suffer, 
but from the Hebrew word which means to pass over. We are 
not preparing, therefore, to celebrate the Lord’s Passion but 
His passing from this world by His Passion to His Father. St 
Augustine points out how the Evangelist has hinted at this 
when he wrote: ‘“‘Before the festival day of the Pasch, Jesus 


1 Monument to St Augustine (London, 1945), Dp. 99. 
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knowing that His hour was come, that He should pass out of this 
world to the Father” (John xiii, 1). The Jews had prepared for | 
and pre-figured the event for centuries. 

To have believed in Christ and been baptized is for us to 

have had a pasch in our own lives, to have made the crossing | 
from bondage to a land of promise, from the death of sin to life 
in Christ. ““He that believeth in me hath passed from death to 
life” (John v, 24). We are now, by faith, hope and charity, in 
Christ and under grace; we are already dead along with Christ, 
and buried together with Him by baptism into death, and 
risen together with Him into a newness of life according to the 
first-fruits of the Spirit (cf. Col. ii, 12 and Rom. vi, 4). We have 
passed from the world, so that we shall not pass with the world. 
If we walk in actual labour, we have the hope of rest within 
us, “‘we walk in the flesh of the old life but in faith of the | 
new’. 
The number, forty days, had been consecrated in the Old 
Testament by the fasts of Moses and Elias, those representatives 
of the Law and the Prophets who gave testimony to Christ on 
the holy mountain. St Augustine, of course, has much more to 
say about the number forty than this, and it must be admitted 
that much of what he wrote is more than a little tedious. The 
absolute truths of mathematics afforded him a proof of the 
existence of the Master within, who illumined the mind, giving 
a quality to human judgements which was beyond the mind’s 
own power to originate. Partly through meditation on such 
truths he escaped the despair of soul into which he once fell 
before his conversion. But for the modern reader who finds 
nothing particularly sacred about numbers, there is no peculiar 
charm or spiritual emotion felt in multiplying the decalogue by 
the four winds, or the four corners of the earth, or the four 
seasons of the year; nor in adding a denarius, which gets its 
name from the number ten, to the original sum to signify the 
fifty days of rejoicing after the Resurrection. Even this, let it be 
said, is a merciful simplification. 

That the days of Lent were meant to focus our minds on the 


1St Augustine would have sympathized very much with Bertrand Russel 
when hetwrote: “I thought of mathematics with reverence, and suffered when 
Wittgenstein led me to regard it as nothing but tautologies”. The Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell (The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 5), p. 8. 
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continual need for a general apstinence from iniquity and 
illicit loves is clear enough. They are a sacrament of this labour- 
filled life, as the days after Easter signify everlasting joy: 


Life in this world is the time of our humility. These days 
signify that life, days in which our Lord, who suffered and died 
but once, is, as it were, preparing to suffer for our sakes as HE 
does every year when the solemnity comes round again. That 
which in the totality of time occurred but once for our life to be 
renewed is celebrated every year that it might be remembered. 


All life, for Augustine, is a trial and a pilgrimage. The days 
of Lent deepen our realization of life’s miseries since not only 
do we live through them but celebrate them in symbols of 
humiliation, remembering, too, the humility of Christ. The 
days of Lent are a microcosm of our temporal misery, just as 
the period following on Easter points in symbol to the high 
happiness of our resurrection. Just as we approach the solem- 
nity of the Passion as though Christ were going to die, so after 
the Pasch we rejoice with a joy as fresh as that of the apostles on 
the Resurrection day. We weep for Christ in Lent velut passuro; 
we are glad with him at Easter tanquam eius resurrectione com- 
pleta. Yet St Paul reminds us that “if we have died with Christ 
then we shall live with him” (II Tim. ii, 2). This dying with 
Christ takes place in Lent; so, too, does the living with Him 
have effect at Paschaltide. Though this is érue life, since we 
really have risen with Christ and ought, therefore, to rejoice 
genuinely with him, there is much that needs to be fulfilled in 
us. 

Much more is symbolized than is as yet felt and known. 
Indeed, the Christian religion is not a natural but an historical 
religion; its rites are not mere symbols, nor its memories only 
empty ones. The world-wide celebration of the Lord’s Death 
and Resurrection is the source of renewal in all Christians by a 
saving memory, memoria salutari. St Augustine has a profound 
conviction of the power in the Christian celebration of the mys- 
teries. Speaking of the days following the Pasch, he has this 
passage, so important for an appreciation of his reverence for 
the liturgy of the Church: 
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These days signify eternal happiness. They are not eternal 


happiness itself, but they do signify it. The thing is in a mystery 


brethren, not yet in reality. For when the Pasch is celebrated the 
Lord is not crucified; but just as we signify the past by an annual 
celebration, so, too, we signify the things that are to come. 


He makes a distinction between a mere memory as of the | 


Lord’s birth, and a sacramental celebration as of the Pasch. He 
seems to say that the Church in her Easter Liturgy is not only 
commemorating the Death and Resurrection of her Lord as she 
does His birth at Christmastide, but engaging in a sacred 
action, attesting all the happenings surrounding those momen- 
tous days, and bringing out their sacred meaning. 

While we are already saved by hope, while baptism is itself 
already a dying and rising with Christ, we have still to arrive at 
that end which is without end, namely, the resurrection of the 
body. We still thirst for that vision where “‘I shall see Him who 
sees me”’, where “‘we shall possess and be possessed, hold fast 
and be held fast”, and when we shall see Him not as when He 
came to us in the fulness of time but such as He always was 
when He created us. In patience we must await that uberrimum 
gaudium and the Sabbath of Life Eternal. 

In the age of Augustine, Lent was the period set aside by 
the Church for the instruction of the catechumens. It was 
fitting that they should prepare to be baptized, to pass from 
death to life, on Holy Saturday, on the day consecrated by the 


Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. St Augustine would re- | 


call each year the Holy Saturday of 387 when he stood awaiting 
his own baptism, his son Deodatus at his side, the white gar- 
ments gleaming in the candlelight, the symbol of that as yet 
unspoiled likeness to Christ, the outward expression of their 
souls’ cleansing, the sign that in them the darkness was over. 
It was in Lent that the prospective convert was taught the 


Creed and the Lord’s Prayer by the bishop himself. The Creed f 


was not to be written down but to be learned from hearing, so 


impressing on them that it must be always in their memory and | 
recollection. They were to learn it and confess it individually | 


before baptism, then profess it throughout their lives. 


There is no room to develop the ideas which occur in} 
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Augustine’s wonderful sermons to his catechumens. How much 
of his own character is revealed in them! “‘Unless you believe, 
you shall not understand,” he warns them. He tells them that 
God is their Father and the Church their Mother: for already 
they are in the Church’s womb in the process of birth, nour- 
ished by her so that she may bring them forth into the light 
of faith. Already, too, she suffers labour pains because of them, 
and with vivid imagery he begs them to be patient. Popule qui 
nasceris, quem fecit Dominus, enitere ut salubriter pariaris, ne feraliter 
abortiaris. . . . Nolite vestra impatientia viscera materna concutere, et 
partus vestri januas angustare. 

St Augustine tries to give to them his own sense of life’s 
urgency and the passing of time. (How often does he compare 
life to a stream flowing, flowing away!) He who two years before 
his death, almost broken with age and knowing that soon the 
Vandals would sack his beloved Hippo, began one treatise on 
Pelagianism, completed another on Predestination, sustained a 
controversy with the Arians and commenced a history of 
heresies'\—this most restless of men said to the neophytes: 
“Your days in the world were passing like smoke. For them, to 
grow was to be made less; for them to increase was to cease to 
be; and to go upwards was to vanish. You who lived to sin for 
so many and such evil years, desire now to live to God.” It is 
the cry of the Confessions: ““Too late am I come to love thee”. 
“From the first breath of infancy,” he once said, 


unto decrepitude and age is but a brief space . . . no one calleth 
back to him a yesterday, and today is pressed on by the morrow 
to pass upon its way . .. and now even while we speak with you, 
even we are passing. These words are running from us, and flying 
the hours: so our age is, so our acts are, so our honours, so our 
misery, so this our happiness. 


We are forced to pass too quickly through the fields of life 
and into the shadow of death, but the numbering of the days 
should urge us on to a passionate love. 

One final word on this subject of the catechumens. Augus- 
tine was a bishop who loved the new lambs of his flock with a 


1 Cf. “‘Augustine and the Vandals” in Newman’s The Church of the Fathers, 3rd 
edition, pp. 246-7. 
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special love. He asks them to give the Spirit a permanent home 
within themselves and not force Him to lead a migratory exist- 
ence. For the day of their baptism like the day of creation saw 
the Spirit hover over the water and the abyss, when the infantes 
still bore their sins—till the light shone out of the darkness, and 
they were made anew. And he fears for them, lest they should 
not be really the faithful, lest in them ‘‘the sacraments of Christ | 
should suffer injury’, lest they should be led astray not by pagan 
or Jew or heretic but by bad Catholics who forget their calling. 
**You are the flower of our honour and the fruit of our labour, | 
my joy and my crown... may you put on through your life what | 
you have put on in the sacrament.” Once he prays aloud to 
God : “I give thee thanks, O Lord, since thou knowest what it is 
I am saying or rather what I wanted to say. So do thou feed my 
fellow servants with the crumbs from thy table: feed thou [| 
them, and nourish inwardly them whom thou has regenerated.” 

Although St Augustine clearly distinguishes between bap- | 
tism and the Pasch (for baptism can be celebrated on any day), 
still, the greater joy of Easter is especially appropriate for Chris- 
tian initiation. At least he leaves us to ponder how much is 
lost of the Paschal liturgy without the baptizandi. . . . 

If in Lent we are to struggle for self-mastery we could have [ 
no better teacher than Augustine. No psychological tricks of 
fallen human nature were unknown to him. He could re- 
member how he, the great searcher after truth, had lied to his 
mother, and such a mother. Behind him, too, were the intel- 
lectual doubts, mistakes about the nature of God and his own 
soul, despair at one time of ever finding the truth. He knew the 
power of pride and the blindness it brings, for he had been un- 
able to read the Scriptures because they had not the eloquence 
of Cicero; and he had gone to listen to Ambrose preaching in [ 
Milan not in order to learn but to spy upon his delivery as he | 
would on any fellow orator. And there was more. He who in 
his burning youth had laboured long under the tyranny of the 
flesh, and felt the sting of it; he whose petition had been, “Lord, 
make me chaste but not yet”, and who, like a man but half- 
awake, turned over with a “‘yes, presently” or a “‘soon”’ or a 
“‘wait awhile”—what did such a one not know of the subter- 
fuges employed by the flesh against the spirit, of the conflict | 
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waged between the two wills, of the humiliation of defeat, and 
of renewal under the sway of grace? Had not the old pleasures 
(especially, on his own admission, the enthraldom with the love 
of women) plucked at the garment of his flesh whispering: 
“Are you really going to give us up? What! from this moment 
must we be strangers to you for ever? . . . from this moment 
never again?” So the devil’s temptation took the form of plead- 
ing with him to be humble, not to be so self-conceited as to think 
that he could live chastely. Nor could he without the grace of 
God, as he himself recognized, and promulgated to the world 
ever afterwards. 

Is it a thing of wonder that the hints of Augustine, the 
prodigal returned, on the subject of Lenten resolutions are golden? 


| They issue from the moral earnestness of one who himself had 


need of them, who knew that a traitor still lurked within the 
walls of his own flesh. Always there was the need to keep the 
old enemy at the sword’s point, and after his belated baptism 


' he was a saint only in the sense we all are. 


We must seek perfection through penance and almsgiving, 
the latter being divided into corporal and spiritual works of 


| mercy, namely, giving and forgiving. Penance and almsgiving, as 


we shall see, are closely connected in the thought of Augustine. 

We are to fast, firstly, in imitation of Christ who certainly 
had no need to fast in order to tame His flesh. He fasted to 
teach us how to make reply to temptations, not before but after 
the baptism of John; for His baptism was not for His cleansing. 
But we fast with the baptizandi, making a cross for ourselves in 
anticipation of Christ’s Passion. The nails of such a cross are the 
precepts of justice by which we transfix our fleshly concu- 
piscences. If in ordinary days we crucify our evil passions, in 
time of Lent we must repress even those that are good. For he 


| who never refrains from lawful things is too near to things un- 
| lawful. 


From what things are we to abstain? With typical North 
African bluntness Augustine tells his people they should give up 
the use of marriage for Lent. In an expressive phrase, he urges: 
“Manus quae amplexibus implicabantur, orationibus extendantur’’. 
However, perhaps it was his profound insight into the tortuous- 
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mortification should not be an excuse for indulging in drunken- 
ness and adultery.! 
As regards food and drink: 


Let no one under the guise of abstinence endeavour to 
change rather than cut off his luxuries. Let no one seek more 
precious foods, because he cannot eat meat, and recherché drinks, 
(inusitatos liquores) because he does not drink wine. Otherwise 
though he may pretend to tame the flesh he is really advancing 
the business of enjoyment. 


Does it really matter, he asks pointedly, on what kind of 
food concupiscence is nourished? Lent is the time for putting off 
old desires, not manufacturing new ones. Despite this, the days 
are often taken up with a peculiar sort of compensationism, and 
the most detailed researches into the art of cookery. He is worth 
quoting in full on this point: 


Be careful lest you change and do not diminish your 
pleasures. For you can see how some instead of the normal wine 
are seeking more recherché drinks and by the squeezing out of 
other fruits more than compensate themselves for what they are 
denied of the grape. They search for meat-less foods of manifold 
variety and pleasantness; and pleasurable things which at any 
other time it shames them to allow themselves, they hoard up as 
though the right season for them had arrived. It almost seems as 
if the observance of Lent is not for the repression of old lusts 
but for the flowering of new ones. . . . Just as you are not to fill 
your belly, so you are to beware of titillating the palate. 


So, too, in Lent we were meant to free our spirits from 
fleshly desires, not meditate on them in their absence of forty 
days. We were meant to send them into permanent exile, not 
part from them for a while as lovers do. It really is absurd so to 
plan the days of Lent that even concupiscence should mourn 
their passing, days which were meant not to dam up desires but 


1 He writes: “Facile tibi obtemperabit caro ne inhaereat alienis, quae refrenari con- 
sueverit et a suis”. He has in mind those who, giving up the use of their marriage 
rights, abuse the rights of others. A more prosaic, though more widespread, 
modern equivalent is that of the persons who, in Lent, give up smoking their own 
cigarettes. 
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n- | drain them off, days when, instead of eating the food of the 
poor as we should, a table is prepared that even the coffers of 
the rich could not support were it to last through life. 

Augustine remarks that for some fasting has the effect not of 
to | diminishing gluttony but, through deferring good things, of in- 
ore } creasing their greed.? 


ks, } 
ise t When the times comes for refection, they rush to the choicest 
ing tables as animals do to the manger, overloading their hearts 
with more numerous dishes and distending their bellies. With a 
marvellous collection of well-prepared and foreign condiments 
of § they provoke their appetites thus taking care that the amount 
off | should not be curbed. So, finally, when they eat, they get 
ays t through as much as their fasting made them go without. 
and | 
rth F These people are called by Augustine “‘Christian Epicur- 
eans”. The Christian should not adhere to the Epicurean pro- 
gramme of “‘Eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow we die’’. He 
your.| has learned a new slogan which is, ‘“‘Let us fast, pray and give 
vine | for tomorrow we die’’. If it comes to a choice of only two of 
it of | them, then let us choose to give and pray, rather than to fast 
are) and not to give. 
fold The stress is laid continually on the proper spirit in which 
vi » we should pass the days of Lent. It is a time of sadness, but not 
as as | 08 account of our penances, but on account of our sins. Sad- 
lusts | 2¢Ss, he says, is like compost. Put it in the wrong place, in the 
o fill | house, for example, and it is mere bad odour and unsightli- 
ness. Put it in the fields, and the land flourishes. So sadness 
according to God, in that we have sinned, brings beauty to the 
From | Soil of the soul, whereas “‘the sorrow of the world worketh 
forty death” (II Cor. vii, 10). 


not} _ Our abstinence is meant to be another’s sustenance. For 
so to}, Lent is not a time for household economy in view of future 
ourn | festivities but of largess, of almsgiving, the Greek word eleemo- 
s but | 9a signifying mercy. Giving and forgiving are the sticks which 
com) SUPPOrt the growing vine of prayer: they are prayer’s wings on 
arriage | 

pread, ? Among our contemporaries André Gide developed the technique of fervour, 


eir own |) deliberately repressing desires, hungers, thirsts, so that the subsequent slaking of 
them should be more intense. 
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which we fly to God. We are to give to those in want and to for- 
give the wanton. 

First, the giving from the pocket. Our possessions are in- 
creased by spending them as they are consumed by keeping 
them. But this is a great mystery, for the poor are our seed- 
ground of immortality. We give to them and sow in them be- } 
cause the poor are Christ. St Augustine had anticipated Pascal | 
by 1400 years. Pascal said: “‘Jesus will be in agony until the | 
end of the world’, but Augustine was beforehand when he 
wrote: Ile dives, egens est usque in finem saeculi. 

Christ gives us temporal blessings that we might give them 
to the poor, and the poor are Christ, and Christ, in return for } 
our giving Him what is really His already, rewards us with 
immortal blessings. 


What is more true, more just than that he who refuses to 


give defrauds himself, himself receives not. If the husbandman is | . 


foolish to seek a harvest when he knows that he did not plant any 
seed, how much more foolish is it for him to ask of a rich God to 
give when he refused to hear his requests when he was a man and 
poor. Let us not despise our God when he is needy in the poor, so 
that we in our need may be filled in him who is rich. We have [| 
those who are needy and are needy ourselves: let us give there- 
fore that we might receive. 


It is this universal presence of Christ that gives us humility 
in our works of charity. 


Let no one be proud because he gives to the poor: the poor 
one was Christ. Let no one be proud because he receives a 
stranger: the stranger was Christ. Better he who is received than 
him who receives, richer the recipient than the donor. He who 
received possessed all things; and he who gave received that 
which he gave from him to whom he gave. 


It is this giving to Christ which constitutes the celestial 
usury, that profiting a hundredfold in this life and gaining 
eternal life hereafter. 

There is, secondly, the forgiving from the heart, for no one 
is poor in forgiveness. Those factions which should never have 
arisen in the first place and which persevered, through negli- | 
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| gence or stubbornness or a shameful haughtiness, ought at least 


to end in Lent when we look towards the humiliations of Christ. 
These three vices kill the souls in which they do not die. It is 
memory which battles against negligence, and mercy against 
stubbornness, and a submissive prudence against haughty pride. 

There is the duty, too, to pray for those who have injured us 
that they may sue for pardon for their own soul’s sake, a pardon 


» we must be ready always to give them. Bitterness is a-worse 
| enemy in the core of the heart than any enemy without. And 


| bitterness is overcome by praying, for all prayer is deepened 


em 
for 
vith | 


'when it is offered for those who offend us. Perhaps, says 


Augustine, when a servant has been offended by his master it 
may be better for the latter not to ask for pardon since it may 


) cause the servant pride. But certainly the master must ask God’s 


s to 
in is | 
any 
d to 
and 
r, SO § 
lave 
ere- & 


| pardon and show his sorrow by more than ordinary gentleness. 


In trying to synthesize an author’s thoughts one can either 
impose on them an arbitrary scheme from the outset, or better, 
after careful reading, order the concepts with neatness and 
comprehensiveness. It is best of all if one can find that still and 
central point from which all the author’s reflexions emerge. 

That central point for Augustine, as should now be plain 
enough, is Christ. In Lent we abstain to be like Christ. We do 


| penance to imitate Christ crucified. We give to the poor, be- 
cause Christ is always the recipient for he will He poor unto the 


ility 


end of the world. We must forgive because Christ first forgave 


} us. Augustine’s emphasis is always Christological, and did he 
| not say that he never wished to read a page on which the name 


poor 
es a 
than 
who 
that } 


stial 
ning 


of Christ was not inscribed? 

If, then, these forty days depict the pains of our pilgrimage 
we must remember that the Son of God has partaken with us of 
all that is contained in the cellar of our misery. Our Lord is pre- 
paring to die as though He never died before, and we are pre- 
paring to be like Him, to die with Him. This alone is the spirit 
which will make us worthy to celebrate the Pasch. 

So we have as the end of St Augustine’s teaching the point 


| from which he began but never left, his Master, Christ, and we 


) one 
have 
vegli- | 





see with him the vision of Calvary as the Almsgiving of God, 
that great Giving which was also the Forgiving. 
Peter De Rosa 
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itsel 
AN APPROACH TO CONVERSION whe 


T Downside Abbey in 1957 Siegfried Sassoon, at the age § far 1 
Act seventy-one, was received into the Church. In the J this 
summer of 1958 he gave us some account of that conversion in } poet 
his poem Lenten Illuminations with its brief sequel, Sight Sufficient! 







The homecoming of a writer and poet of such calibre, after so i 
many years of travelling, might of itself have provoked an [ 
article before this. Certainly our Catholic anthologies will have 
to expand another two or three pages to include this thoughtful | 
and mature poem. But there is, in addition, a certain pastoral ( St] 
significance about this conversion and apologia that may | esse 
warrant its discussion in these pages. With the theologian’s } flesh 
healthy distrust of poetry in the realms of dogma, we may ask} disp 
at once if poetry has any serious contribution to make to the} sin; 
accurate and objective treatment of De Conversione in our} cri d 
manuals or to the business of its dissemination in our parishes, | chil 
We may say from the start that nothing new in the realms of | pora 
dogma is to be found here. It would be disquieting, at the least,| envi 
if there were. But, and this is remarkable, little is omitted. You} Sass 
might make up a grid of the essential elements from Tanquerey, | self, 

lay it over the poem and find correspondence point by point.) am, 
But it is not the dogmatic so much as the pastoral aspect of its! poin 
contents that we wish to note here; the relationship that exists 
between poetry such as this and a pedagogy that is going to 
exercise some grip upon the mind of Catholic and non-Catholic 
today. For it is in the field of presentation of dogma that the 
need for swift and fundamental change has become so impera- 
tive—a need that has arisen during the years of this writer's 
lifetime. We have to hold the attention of a people increasingly} A ye: 
absorbed in things, increasingly a prey to materialism. To claim} you 
an affinity between poetry, materialism and pedagogy—and) who: 
this in the field of theology—might well scandalize poet and 
theologian alike, but it is something of the sort that emerges 
from this retrospect on conversion. 

As for the quality of this verse, we feel it will “look after 

1 Cf. The Downside Review. Vol. 76. No. 245. Summer 1958. Pp. 219-22. Obtain 
able also from Burns Oates or Ducketts at 2s. 6d. per copy. As tl 
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itself”, will stand out in spite of the devastating effect on the 
whole of taking extracts from their context. 

From the first there is a note of quiet objectivity that goes 
uge | far to convince one of the writer’s sincerity and competence— 
the | this despite the intensity of the struggle, despite the fact that 
/in } poetry is his medium. 


Not properly Catholic, some might say, to like it best 
When no one’s in the cool white church that few frequent 
These sober-skied vocational afternoons in Lent. 


? St Paul in Romans Chapter 7 has, of course, sketched the 
} essential outlines of each and every conversion—a thing of 
flesh and blood divided against itself; a self that applauds God’s 
| disposition but is warred upon by a self sold into the slavery of 
sin; the realization of total inability to free oneself unaided; the 
cri de ceur that wins the only possible remedy, God’s grace. As 
| children of their age, an Augustine, a Newman, a contem- 
porary, each will work variants dictated by temperament and 





east, | environment, but variants subordinated to this basic plan. 
You} Sassoon has given it a time dimension, a consideration of one- 
rey, | self, not only at the moment of crisis, “‘Pitiable creature that I 
oint.| am, who is to set me free . . .”, but also of a self at the salient 
of its} points of the movement. They confront one another at the start. 
xists | , 

ig to} This afternoon it seemed unconvert self came in, 

= Puzzled to perceive one at the altar rails, unminding; 

t the .... O unforeseeing 

pera- Sad self, let’s be together, now fortunate in freeing. 

iter’s| 


ingly A year earlier, these two selves had stood at farthest remove and 
" you could personify the divided state of mind by a third self 
—and} who: 


t and 
ergs This day twelve months ago—it was Ash Wednesday—one 
Mid-way between us two toward urgent hope fulfilled 
after Strove with submission. 
Ybtain-| 


As the work of grace is completed, rapidly now under the in- 
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fluence of Mary’s intercession, a self appears that has become 
the child of God. 


Name that shines to intercede. 

Born on her birthday feast, until last year your hands 

Kindled no candle, paid her heavenliness no heed. 

Is it not well that now you call yourself Her child— 

You and this rosary, at which—twelve months ago, you might 
have shrugged and smiled. 


One of the fundamental principles of conversion is that of God’s 
initiative: ““No man can come to me, except the Father, who 
hath sent me, draw him’’. But from the nature of the case this 
initiative usually remains hidden, for the total re-orientation of 
a free will is a task too delicate for overt action, if fundamental 
rights are not to be violated. Were anyone so much as to guess 
at the magnitude of the work ahead, his response would inevit- 
ably be a panic of refusal. 

There is surely a humorous irony in the fact that a soul, 
after half a century of such exquisite attention, counts the time 
lost. 


What were you up to—going into churches all those years 

Of faith unfaithful?—Kneeling respectfully when others knelt, 

But never a moment while reflective there alone. 

The aids were manifest; but only for your eyes and ears, 

In anthems, organ music, shaft-aspiring stone, 

And jewelled windows into which your mind might melt. 

The sanctuary unseen was there; but not for you; not by the 
empty altar shown; 

Not in the Crucifix. 


The truism that grace builds on nature is deeply rooted, par- 
ticularly in these Northern climates where so mighty a storm 
once broke upon the issue, but it is hard to exorcize the attend- 
ant notion that God and man are partners in the business— 
man’s task to supply the natural basis, God’s to build upon it. 
The whole work is God’s—a mystery of omnipotence and the 


response of a will that yet remains free. It is a metaphysical | 
intervention on His part which perfects, without destroying, | 
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the free will He has already created. This is an unyielding tenet 
of dogma, for all that it has eluded cool elucidation down the 
centuries. That “‘going into churches”, that “kneeling respect- 


| fully while others knelt”, was not simply a rather shaky 


natural platform which man first provided for God’s subse- 
quent action. It was a response to hidden action already 
initiated. A feeble response, true, but acceptable. His transient 
graces had already stirred a soul to a formalistic but all- 
important worship. Look at the conclusion to estimate the 
work done. 


(Though each Good Friday you had felt 
Almost unbearable the idea of how He died.) 
From your default His face seemed ever turned aside. 
Not then for you the arisen Word—not then the wrought 
remedial gift of tears. 


The Good Friday adorations have engendered one of the 
richest virtues which Trent demands from the soul as part of 
her co-operation in the work—compunction of heart. “Almost 


_ unbearable the idea of how He died”, and “died from your 


default”. The movement has not yet attained the stability of 
abiding contrition, “the wrought remedial gift of tears’, but 
inchoate faith is implicit. Hope, that fruit of the Resurrection 


| which is “the arisen Word”’, is as yet barely embryonic. 


What is so striking about the passage is the means through 
which grace has worked and taught; the short reiterated truths 
of anthems; sound; harmony and light. Scattered throughout 
the poem is influence, too, of candles, beads, light, weather and 
of God’s creation. It is in effect a perfect adaptation of grace to 
a particular nature, for things, and such things as these, are the 
very stock-in-trade of the poet. His task is to express, in all its 
subtlety, the truth and beauty evoked by the impact of things 
upon his five wits and memory. To gain some idea of the speed 
and comprehensiveness of such an approach, competently 
handled, take this passage: 


Look; those five candles lit 
For five who have prayed your peace. (Candles were ever your 
choice 
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To tranquillize the mind, since boyhood.) They are what they 


are. 

Two pennies for each. But Candlemas tells purity. 

And we are told their innocent radiance will remit 

Our errors. Although the lights of everlastingness, as someone 
said, 

Can seem, for us poor souls, to dream so faint and far, 

When at our broken orisons we kneel, unblest, unbenefited. 


In the space of a few lines we have risen from the level of a | 


2d. candle to Christian purity, to the notion of lost innocence 
redeemed, to the haunting intuition of eternal life contrasted 
against the aridity of this vale of tears. The movement, as with 
all good poetry, has not remained barren. It evokes a powerful 
response and this is the term of all pedagogy. The poet and the 


modern outlook have this much in common—a predominant | 
interest in things. He starts from things to express the truths | 


they embody and to evoke a response; the Western mind is pre- 
occupied with things for the power and satisfaction they bring; 


it terminates in the material whence poetry begins. That is their | 
common ground but it is always from common ground that | 


good pedagogy starts—from stamps, if a stamp-collector. It is 


not accidental that liturgy should predominate in this poem as [ 


in the world today. It too begins with things. It goes from sacra- 
mentum to res, it ascends from matter to spiritual truths. It has 
the mind of St John’s epistles rather than that of the Prologue. 
‘*. . . what our own eyes have seen of Him; what it was that 
met our gaze, and the touch of our hands.” A maternal instinct 
in the Church has always prompted Her to give Her children 
material toys to play with, coloured things, lighted and fragrant 
things, music and the truth in parables. Simply to handle them 
over a period of time wins an unconscious, intuitive assent— 


witness the growth of advertisement ever since commerce woke | 


up to the wisdom of her ways. Few would deny that a certain 
brand of stout is “‘good for you’’, fewer still reflect on the skilful 
use of colour, form and association of ideas that has so formed 
our minds. Using an approach that is basically poetic, it has 
evoked the inevitable response. 

In all these fields time is needed before the will gains 


sufficient strength to overcome, not only interim difficulties, | 
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but also a major crisis that is likely to precede the final unquali- 
fied consent. In Sassoon’s case, after years of apparently formal- 
istic religion and prayer, and only then, was there an intensifi- 
cation of divine activity. As always, its single aim is to increase 
the soul’s thirst for God since strongly aroused desire is the 
most powerful incentive to deeply willed consent. The soul re- 
acts in terms as old as the psalter and as old as the incident 
that provokes this new awareness of the issues at stake—out- 
break of war. This, ‘when world event with devildom went 
dark”, revealed the gulf between God and man with brutal 
directness. 


For Him, the Living God, your soul and flesh could only cry 
aloud. 

In watches of the night, when world events with devildom went 
dark, 

You implored illumination, but never been bowed 

Obedient—never conceived an aureoled instance, and assuring 
spark. 


To compunction and exterior worship, grace has now added 
prayer, that prayer for light and guidance which is the trump 
card of every soul seeking God. In its wake comes, inevitably, 
the grace of humility—the fearful recognition of one’s rebellious- 
ness before Him: “But never being bowed obedient . . .” 

Justification, we know, comes with the infusion of habitual 
grace. It is a permanent state and as such requires a right dis- 
posing of the soul to receive it. The work of such disposition is 
proper to transient actual graces, the soul corresponding with 
faith and other works. One of the last such graces may well be 
strength to surmount the crisis. A choice is to be made and it is 
to be expected that its demands should forcefully come home to 
the soul before the final step. This heightened awareness, what- 
soever its form, is simply a presentation of basic issues—‘‘non 
serviam’’ face to face with God in the Eden of the soul. It is a 
strife of submission. 

““Arduous—forbidding—then to meet Inflexible Authority.” 
God’s total claim is realized. With St Paul the will would prefer 


Ities, | the good, but the uncertainty of friends and those desires that 
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plucked so insistently at St Augustine’s cloak, paralyse its move- 
ment. The intellect must submit and although there is reason- 
ableness and moral certainty for its conviction, though it is 
urged by a grace-aided will, yet: 





of |] 
While the work was willed, lov 
The riven response from others to the task undone 
Daunted a mind confused with ferment, incomplete: log 
There seemed so much renunciant consequence involved, tion 
When independent questioning self should yield, indubitant and ing 
absolved. 
goa 
At this darkest hour—the work is done. It is, perhaps, in the 
concluding stanzas which treat of the positive side of conversion 
that the ability of the poetic approach to handle and convey 
dogma is so marked. Scriptural overtones and harmonies of 
words permit great compression of thought and the juxtaposition 
of so many ideas within so short a space deeply impresses a 
mind that is prepared slowly to unravel them. ie 
It was like being in love with ambient blessedness—though yet bod 
half understood. tect 
There had been many byways for the frustrate brain, ‘ine 
All leading to illusions lost and shrines forsaken— f 
One road before us now—one guidance for our gain— oo 
One morning light—whatever the world’s weather—wherein | 4° 
wide eyed to wake. of d 
disa 
It is hardly surprising that an intuitive approach to con- 
version should be so typically St John’s, the apostle and poet | ‘ ™ 
whom Jesus loved. “‘Unless a man be born again of water and _ 
the Holy Ghost . . .” this is the charter of justification. There i 
must be a new birth wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost | = 
who “‘breatheth where He will’. “It was like being in love— sa 
with life transformed—like breathed afresh.” New life, and with | 
it a simultaneous remission of sin, for there is an essential repug- j 
nance between light and darkness, between grace, now pert- 
manently adhering in the soul, and that enmity toGod whichis | FE 


the idolatry of the Bible. 
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There had been many byways for the frustrate brain, 
All leading to illusions lost and shrines forsaken. 


83 


This “‘life breathed afresh” is the pouring out of the Spirit 
of Love into the heart and it stirs the soul to respond, love for 
love. “It was like being in love with ambient blessedness.”’ 

Throughout this final section the action of the three theo- 
logical virtues, now permanently infused into this ‘‘new crea- 
tion”, is very marked. “One road before us now’’, “‘one morn- 
ing light” of the world, for Faith’s firm adherence. One clear 
goal for Hope, “whatever the world’s weather’’, for: 


—this is the time of year when, even for the old, 
Youngness comes knocking on the heart with undefined 
Aches and announcements—blurred felicities foretold, 
And (obvious utterance) wearying winter left behind. 


We could see in these lines a literary flourish, a rounding off 
with all appropriate associations of youth, winter and spring, but 
we might be mistaken. The end of justification is not a con- 
trivance assembled from elements we must perforce describe in 
technical phraseology. It is a child, a child of God. And it is not 
rare in conversion for the qualities of that Puer Aeternus—once 
found teaching in the Temple—to show in some degree. There 


' accompanies it a poise of mind, a carriage and bearing typical 


of developed childhood. There is candour, a clear hope and a 


| disarming directness of speech. It is a phenomenon which para- 


doxically is not inconsistent with age. Traces of it betray them- 


| selves in this poem which lacks so entirely that angry mood of 


despair so common among writers today. 
It is, of course, one of the fruits of Charity which knits the 


| soul, not only to God and its neighbour, but reconciles, too, the 


person with himself. 


You could have said this simple thing, old self, in any previous 
year, 

But not to that one ritual flame—to that all-answering Heart 

abidant there. 
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Do the two stanzas of Sight Sufficient belie the whole achieve- 
ment of a conversion so described, with their note of darkness 
and abandon? 


God, on the gloom divine wheretoward I pray, 
You send no sign, no doubt-redeeming ray... . 


Not if we remember the normal ways of grace. Here simply 
is that secondary crisis in which consolations are withdrawn to 
allow the virtues to develop strength in the search for God. It is 
the break-up of childhood in the throes of a spiritual adolescence 
which for most of us is lifelong. Pastoral care must buckle down 
to the task again just when it might have relaxed after bringing 
the soul so far. It must prevent a growing nostalgia for the past 
from filling the void of aridity that is being prepared for nothing 
but God. 

There then is the apologia of this great contemporary, pre- 
sented without reference to his earlier writings and poems. 

These works! portray a character at once courageous and 
intelligent, one that harks back to an England fast disappear- 
ing under a mass of bricks and cement and suchlike things. For 
us the poem does reveal some of those elements in our work for 
souls which have most appealed to our contemporaries and so | 
give a pointer to the direction it might take in the future. | 
Liturgy, Scripture and parable predominate because these are | 
rooted, with poetry, in just those things which have so capti- [ 
vated this age and which must become the start of the journey. 

If we can take a leaf from poetry’s book and stress in these | 
things something of God’s beauty besides His truth, we may | 
evoke a response where truth alone is received in silence. 

Luke HArRRIs, 0.C.R. 


1Cf. The Complete Memoirs of George Sherston, Reprint Society 1940. Siegfried’s 
Journey, Faber 1945. Collected Poems 1947. Etc. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PENANCE 


11. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE PENANCE 





F public penance is defined merely formally as that mode 
| of satisfaction and reconciliation which was performed in the 
order of penitents, then it is obvious that the penance of clerics, 
which was considered in the previous article, may be called an 
example of private penance. The same may be said of the prac- 
tice which prevailed from the fifth century onwards, if not 
earlier, of reconciling those born in heresy, and certain schis- 
matics also, without the requirement of a preliminary public 
penance. But these were exceptional cases, and could not have 
occurred more than once in the life of the same individual. The 
real question at issue in the controversy between historians of 
penance is whether before the seventh century repeated sacra- 
mental reconciliations could be obtained by the same person for 
less serious sins than those known as “‘capital’’ sins, and with- 


ar- — out the performance of public penance. Certainly, there are 
For } some instances of ecclesiastical forgiveness of sinners guilty of 
for | such offences. The procedure seems to have consisted in a 
so | verbal castigation, and a period of excommunication or exclu- 
ire. | sion from the Eucharist. Tertullian (De pud. 2, 7, 18) allows 
are | this power to bishops, even in his Montanist days; Cyprian (Ep. 
pti- | 4, 4), allows certain professed virgins who had sinned with men 
ney: | to be reconciled without public penance if it is established that 
hese | their plea that they had preserved their virginity is correct; the 
may § Council of Elvira (c. 305) decided that certain virgins who had 
_ violated pre-nuptial chastity were to be excluded from the 

, Eucharist for a year, without the penalty of public penance, 

and that absentees from church on three successive Sundays 

| were to be deprived of communion for a short time (canon 14, 

21). St Basil allows that self-confessed thieves, as distinct from 
convicted felons, are merely to be excluded from the Eucharist 

for a year (Ep. 217, P.G. 32, 7); St Gregory of Nyssa compels 
bandits to do public penance, seeing that their sin does not 

,frieds | Stop at murder, but a mere housebreaker will cure his sin by 


| almsgiving, presumably after a period of exclusion from the 
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Eucharist (Ep. ad Letoium, P.G. 45, 233). St Augustine in the 
De Fide et operibus distinguishes sins punishable by the excom- 
munication proper to public penance; others for which the 
recitation of the Pater Noster suffices; and an intermediate class 
“‘whose cure requires not that humiliation of public penance 
which penitents strictly so-called must undergo in the Church, 
but rather certain medicinal corrections” (P.L. 40, 228). 

In Sermon 351 he says that all who have committed sins 
which exclude from the kingdom of heaven must have recourse 
to the keys of the Church. The performance of the penance 
must be public where scandal had been given. That meant 
public reprehensions and a special place among the penitents 
at the liturgy. If there had been no scandal the procedure could 
be completed after a private rebuke, without anyone else but 
the bishop and the penitent being aware of it. But the penitent 
had to refrain from the Eucharist until his time of penance was 
over. He received the imposition of hands or blessing of peni- 
tents at the liturgical celebrations along with the penitents 
strictly so called. However, as the more fervent among the 
faithful were also permitted to come up for this blessing, and as 
a number of these refrained from the reception of the Eucharist 
without being obliged to do so, the penance of the secret sinner 
could pass unobserved. For such as these the reconciliation was 
not the solemn service before the apse; it took place simply at 
one of the ordinary celebrations of the Eucharist at the custom- 
ary blessing of the penitents. The occasion when the laying on 
of hands was to be also a sign of reconciliation was probably 
determined by the bishop when confession was made. Among 
those who made considerable use of the discipline of excom- 
munication without the imposition of public penance for the 
correction of offenders was St Gregory the Great. 

It seems undeniable that this procedure was no less sacra- 
mental than the solemn reconciliation through public penance. 
In each case there was an official ecclesiastical judgement ex- 
cluding and re-admitting an offender to Eucharistic Com- 
munion, after repentance and satisfaction. The historical 
question whether the discipline of exclusion from the Eucharist 
or temporary excommunication without public penance was 





1 Cf. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten, pp. 219, n. 297; 299-316. 
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applied to the same person more than once is more difficult to 
answer. So too is the question how far it was a regular and 
widespread usage in the Church. If both these questions could 
be answered in the affirmative we would be justified in distin- 
guishing public and “private” penance before the seventh 
century. Otherwise we must be content to say that the tradi- 
tional penance of public satisfaction and excommunication 
was at times modified, but to what extent remains uncertain. 
There does not seem to be any certain evidence that the same 
person was ever subjected on more than one occasion to the 
discipline of excommunication and exclusion from the Euchar- 
ist without the obligation of public penance.! 

The diffusion within the Church of the discipline of simple 
exclusion from the Eucharist is perhaps wider than Poschmann 
was prepared to allow.? It was certainly at least a part of the 
foundation on which the Celtic missionaries on the Continent 
from the seventh century developed their system of reconcilia- 
tion without public penance. Our conclusion is that up to the 
seventh century in the West, and up to the fifth century in the 
East, public penance in the full sense of the term was regularly 
imposed for the three major crimes of apostasy, adultery and 
murder. For other serious, but less grave, sins, the practice 
seems to have varied. As St Paul’s catalogues of sins that ex- 
clude from the kingdom of heaven cover almost all serious 
offences, and as his practice of excommunicating delinquents 
was the model of public penance, it seems probable that many 
bishops demanded public penance of all grave offenders. 
Others appear to have modified the discipline for certain less 
serious sins, and even for capital sins, where enrolment in the 


1 Origen (In Lev. hom. 15, 2, G.C.S. 29, 489) speaks of common faults “which 
always find remission”, in contrast to graver sins for which penance is granted only 
once. P, Galtier considers that the former are to be identified with those sins for which 
Origen says that the prayer of a priest suffices to obtain remission (De orat. G.C.S. 
3, 380 f.). Even if this identification is correct, it is by no means certain that Origen 
ishere speaking of the sacramental activity of a priest, and not of the efficacy of his 
prayer as a charismatic. If the identification is incorrect, it may well be that in the 
former passage Origen is alluding to the efficacy of purely personal penance. Nor 
can any certain conclusion be drawn from the repeated exomologesis of Cerdon, 
reported by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer., III, iv, 2), or from the case of Marcion who, 
according to Tertullian (De praescriptione, XXX), was expelled from the Church 
more than once before his final exclusion. 

*See B. Poschmann, Die abendlandische Kirchenbusse im Ausgang des christlichen 
Altertums (Munich, 1928), p. 210 f. 
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order of penitents might incriminate and bring down public or 
private vengeance on the guilty. In the West these minor delin- 
quents, as we have seen, were at times punished by temporary 
exclusion from the Eucharist. In the East they were enrolled in | 
the grade of “Bystander”. This was a penalty of the same 
character, and was accounted the mildest degree of ecclesias- | 
tical penance, since it involved no public humiliation. It was | 
practically the same as St Augustine’s procedure mentioned in 
his sermon 351. Such a penance has been aptly called “‘semi- 
public’’. In the absence of any real proof that it was granted 
more than once to the same person this would appear to be 
a better designation than “‘private penance”’; for this term 
suggests the modern practice of repeated absolutions. It seems 
likely that those who relapsed after this milder treatment would 
have been punished by condemnation to the full rigour of 
public penance. In fact this was the threat which St Cyprian 
held out against the erring virgins mentioned above, in the 
event that they relapsed into the same offence. 


Tue DECLINE OF PUBLIC PENANCE 


By the time that the Irish monks arrived on the Continent 
in the seventh century the practice of public penance had be- 
come very rare. This decline can be traced back to the begin- 
ning of the preceding century and even earlier in Gaul. A 
similar decline of the full rigour of public penance is observ- 
able in the East from the end of the fourth century. The out- 
come of this decline both in the East and the West was the 
gradual emergence of a private form of ecclesiastical penance 
which in time became of much greater importance in the 
sacramental life of the Church than the old public penance. 
We have already mentioned the part played in this transition 
by the discipline of temporary exclusion from the Eucharist. It 
remains to trace the influence of certain other factors. 

In the East while public penance still flourished priest peni- 


1 “Ad Gallias tendunt ubi tunc vel obfrequentiam hostium externorum vel negli- 
gentiam praesulum religionis virtus pene abolita habebatur. Fides tantum manebat 
christiana nam paenitentiae medicamenta et mortificationis amor vix vel paucis in 
ea repperiebatur locis.” Vita Columbani, 1, 5, M.G.H. Scr. rer. mer., 1V, 71. 
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:or | tentiaries had been instituted to relieve the bishops in the ad- 
lin- | ministration of penance.! In the Church of Constantinople this 
ary | office was abolished by the patriarch Nectarius in the year 391, 
lin | following on a scandal involving a deacon and a lady of rank 
ime | who had confessed and submitted to penance. The precise con- 
ias- | nexion of the penitentiary with the business is not clear. This 
was | Official had the office of hearing confessions, the assignment of 


din | penances and a general supervision over penitents; it belonged 

‘mi- | to him to see that no penitent approached the Eucharist before 

ited the completion of his penance. It may have been the exercise of 
' 


. be | these supervisory functions which caused the publication of the 
erm | scandal and the general outcry. The result of the abolition of 
ems | his office was that the administration of penance became less 
yuld | public. It was now left to the conscience of the individual 
r of | sinner whether he would voluntarily submit himself to the 
rian | penitential tribunal of the bishop or continue to approach the 
the | holy table. It is certain that confession and penance were not 
abolished. Even public penance survived in theory, and to some 
extent in practice, up to the fall of the Eastern Empire in the 
fifteenth century. However, for the most part it was hencefor- 
ward restricted to a period in the ancient grade of ““Bystander’’, 
or disciplinary exclusion from the Eucharist. St John Chrys- 
nent | ostom, the immediate successor of Nectarius in the see of Con- 
1 be- } stantinople, relaxed the rule of a single penance.? In the East 
egin- | monks gradually acquired control of the tribunal of penance. 
1. A | This development naturally tended to dissociate the adminis- 
serv- | tration of penance from its ancient liturgical setting and to 
out- | give it a more private character. The ancient monastic prac- 
s the | tice of frequent manifestation of conscience to the abbot or 
ance | Spiritual father would also have favoured the practice of re- 
1 the } peated sacramental confession and absolution. From the East 
ance. | Monasticism spread to the West, and its influence was felt with 
sition }special force in Gaul, particularly through the influence of 
ist. It} Cassian (c. 360-435) who established himself there about the 
year 415. 
peni- In fifth-century Gaul public penance was already on the 


negli) decline. Except in very heinous cases it had been largely 


ianebat 
aucis in 1 Socrates, Hist. eccl., 5, 19; Sozomen, Hist. eccl., 7, 15. 
® Synod of the Oak, Mansi, III, 1146. 
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TH 


order of penitents might incriminate and bring d »wn public or tentiar 
| minist: 


private vengeance on the guilty. In the West these tainor delin- 
quents, as we have seen, were at times punished by temporary 
exclusion from the Eucharist. In the East they were enrolled in 
the grade of “Bystander”. This was a penalty of the same 
character, and was accounted the mildest degree of ecclesias- 
tical penance, since it involved no public humiliation. It was 
practically the same as St Augustine’s procedure mentioned in 
his sermon 351. Such a penance has been aptly called “‘semi- 
public”. In the absence of any real proof that it was granted 
more than once to the same person this would appear to be 
a better designation than “private penance’’; for this term 
suggests the modern practice of repeated absolutions. It seems 
likely that those who relapsed after this milder treatment would 
have been punished by condemnation to the full rigour of 
public penance. In fact this was the threat which St Cyprian 
held out against the erring virgins mentioned above, in the 
event that they relapsed into the same offence. 


Tue DEcLINE oF PuBLIC PENANCE 


By the time that the Irish monks arrived on the Continent 
in the seventh century the practice of public penance had be- 
come very rare.! This decline can be traced back to the begin- 
ning of the preceding century and even earlier in Gaul. A 
similar decline of the full rigour of public penance is observ- 
able in the East from the end of the fourth century. The out- 
come of this decline both in the East and the West was the 
gradual emergence of a private form of ecclesiastical penance 
which in time became of much greater importance in the 
sacramental life of the Church than the old public penance. 
We have already mentioned the part played in this transition 
by the discipline of temporary exclusion from the Eucharist. It 
remains to trace the influence of certain other factors. 

In the East while public penance still flourished priest peni- 


2 “ Ad Gallias tendunt ubi tunc vel obfrequentiam hostium externorum vel negli- 
gentiam praesulum religionis virtus pene abolita habebatur. Fides tantum manebat 
christiana nam paenitentiae medicamenta et mortificationis amor vix oe a in 
ea repperiebatur locis.” Vite Columbani, 1, 5, M.G.H. Scr. rer. mer., TV. 
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tentiaries had been instituted to relieve the bishops in the ad- 
ministration of penance.! In the Church of Constantinople this 
office was abolished by the patriarch Nectarius in the year 391, 
following on a scandal involving a deacon and a lady of rank 
who had confessed and submitted to penance. The precise con- 
nexion of the penitentiary with the business is not clear. This 
official had the office of hearing confessions, the assignment of 
penances and a general supervision over penitents; it belonged 
to him to see that no penitent approached the Eucharist before 
the completion of his penance. It may have been the exercise of 


| these supervisory functions which caused the publication of the 
| scandal and the general outcry. The result of the abolition of 


| his office was that the administration of penance became less 
| public. It was now left to the conscience of the individual 
sinner whether he would voluntarily submit himself to the 
penitential tribunal of the bishop or continue to approach the 
holy table. It is certain that confession and penance were not 
abolished. Even public penance survived in theory, and to some 
extent in practice, up to the fall of the Eastern Empire in the 
fifteenth century. However, for the most part it was hencefor- 
ward restricted to a period in the ancient grade of ““Bystander’’, 
or disciplinary exclusion from the Eucharist. St John Chrys- 
ostom, the immediate successor of Nectarius in the see of Con- 
stantinople, relaxed the rule of a single penance.? In the East 
monks gradually acquired control of the tribunal of penance. 
This development naturally tended to dissociate the adminis- 
tration of penance from its ancient liturgical setting and to 
give it a more private character. The ancient monastic prac- 


| tice of frequent manifestation of conscience to the abbot or 


spiritual father would also have favoured the practice of re- 


|) peated sacramental confession and absolution. From the East 


monasticism spread to the West, and its influence was felt with 
special force in Gaul, particularly through the influence of 


| Cassian (c. 360-435) who established himself there about the 
| year 415. 


In fifth-century Gaul public penance was already on the 
decline. Except in very heinous cases it had been largely 


1 Socrates, Hist. eccl., 5, 19; Sozomen, Hist. eccl., 7, 15. 


* Synod of the Oak, Mansi, III, 1146. 
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replaced by the discipline of Eucharistic excommunication.! In | 


the next century Gaulish bishops like St Avitus of Vienne and | 
St Caesarius of Arles acquiesced in the reluctance of sinners to | 
undertake it voluntarily, for it still involved the burdensome | 
post-penitential disabilities and restrictions. They were recom- 
mended to postpone its assumption until late in life; in the 
meantime they could practise personal penance and mortifica- 
tion. Thus a distinction was made between accipere paenitentiam 
(the reception of public, sacramental penance) and agere paeni- 
tentiam (the practice of personal penance). Even if a penitent of | 
this kind were overtaken by death before he had time to under- | 
take ecclesiastical penance he could go forth from this life with | 
confidence, according to St Caesarius of Arles. Such fervent 

penitents who looked forward to ultimate reconciliation were 

provided with spiritual directors by the Gaulish bishops. If 

these considered them sufficiently well disposed they were 

admitted to Holy Communion before they had been reconciled 

through ecclesiastical penance. A period of probation was 

required, but by the end of the sixth and the opening of the 

seventh century certain bishops were so indulgent as to allow 

these penitents access to the Eucharist without waiting for a 

period of probation, let alone reconciliation. Even the pious 

now began to receive penance on their death-bed in the abbre- 

viated form of the penance of the sick; saints, too, like Isidore of 

Seville, the first saint whom we know to have received it. In 

Spain this clinical penance was even imposed by law. Naturally, 

it did not carry with it the defamatory character of the ancient 

public penance. But it remained a variety of public penance. 

A transitional form of penance which developed in sixth- 
century Gaul was that of the conversi. The name was given those 
who embraced an ascetical life, in particular, perpetual perfect 
chastity, and took its name from their exchange of ordinary dress 
for a sober penitential garb. Ecclesiastical authorization was re- 
quired for this state of life. This was conferred in a rite known 
as the benedictio paenitentiae. Its assumption was regarded as 
equivalent to the performance of public penance; but it was 


~~ 


1 Cf. C. Vogel, La discipline penitentielle en Gaule des origines a la fin du VIIe site 
(Paris, 1952), p. 62 f. 
*P.L. 81, 30-33. 
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immune from the defamatory character of the latter, and 


| indeed was often required as a preparation for taking Holy 


Orders. Not all of the conversi took this step: some led a secluded 
life in the world; for others it meant monastic profession. This 
too was regarded as the equivalent of public penance as early 
as the fifth century.! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE PENANCE 


From about the early sixth century in Ireland the practice 


| developed of granting repeated reconciliations. The origin of 


this development would seem to be a quite natural transition 
from the ancient monastic custom of frequent confession to a 
spiritual father as an ascetic non-sacramental exercise. Mon- 
astic influence was particularly powerful in the early Irish 
church. 

The abbots of the great monasteries were often also bishops, 
and even where they were not they usually had a bishop 
attached to the monastery or within easy reach of it. Yet the 
ministry of reconciliation seems to have been generally en- 
trusted to a priest monk, for in the ancient penitentials there is 
little to be found about the intervention of bishops. This sacra- 
mental ministry was quite distinct from the ascetic practice of 
manifestation of conscience, and was extended to the ordinary 
faithful who were dependent on the monastery. Inside the 
monastery the two institutions continued to flourish side by 
side. Apart from the fact of repetition, the Irish practice differed 
from the ancient public penance in that it did not have its 
centre in the Eucharistic liturgy. It was only to be expected 
that the focal point of penance in a country in which there 
were no cathedral cities, but numerous monasteries, would be 
the abbot and his monastery rather than the bishop and his 
cathedral. Reconciliation was a much more informal matter 
than of old. The Irish monks took their penitential practice 
with them to Scotland and Northumbria, whence it spread 
south into England during the seventh century. It was accepted 
by Theodore, the Greek, who wasarchbishop of Canterbury from 
1 Cf. Faustus of Riez, Serm. 3, P.L. 58, 875. 
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the year 668. In the penitential which goes under his name it is |_ before 
recorded that “reconciliation is not publicly established in this} isolat 
province, for the reason that there is no public penance either” 1 sixth 
This system of private reconciliation, which did not include | # ™s 
the post-penitential disabilities of the ancient public penance, | the sy 
was soon extended to the Continent of Europe when from the | “¢ la 
seventh century onwards the Irish and English monks crossed | 4! i 
the sea on their missionary and evangelical expeditions. Their exib 
practice did not strike men as something altogether new. Much | ™arke 
that was characteristic of the ancient system was for a long time | WOul¢ 
retained. The penances which are prescribed in the penitentials | ™"4 
equal or surpass in severity those formerly in vogue in the had b 
graded system of the East. Exile, incarceration, severe fasts, | “°°! 
flogging and other austerities would hardly appear as mitiga- of Ler 
tions of the ancient methods of making satisfaction. Reconcilia- have I 
tion was not usually granted until the prescribed penance was of Ca 
completed. Nor was the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon system devoid | Pemite 
of all publicity. At times penitents were consigned to a peniten- Easter 
tial station in a monastery and had a place apart at the celebra- much 
tion of the liturgy. As before, reconciliation with God was con- from a 
ceived as being obtained through reconciliation to the altar fell ini 
after the performance of appropriate satisfaction. ciphin 
The churches of the Continent had been prepared for the Tk 
new methods, first by the general decline of public penance,} P'ct 
except where it was imposed for heinous and public offences,} State 
and secondly, by the various adaptations of the ancient above 
system, especially in Gaul, which we have already mentioned. learne 
In fact, in Spain as early as the year 589 the third Council of Most 
Toledo was aware that in certain Spanish churches a custom) Mut 
had arisen of granting repeated and private reconciliations} ‘Yt 
The Council condemned this innovation as an “‘execrable pre- definit 
sumption” and enjoined that the ancient legislation which} "#800 
allowed but one penance, and that a public one (with the add: formec 
tional concession of Viaticum at death even for recidivists),f ingly < 

should be re-enforced. oped i 
It is, therefore, a mistake to present the modifications in tht mitted 
administration of penance popularized on the Continent by redem, 
the Irish missionary monks as something altogether unknows) 74nlc 
1 Cf. McNeill & Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance (New York, 1938), p. 195 sions 
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before their arrival, and to explain its emergence as due to the 
is} isolation of the British and Irish churches during the fifth and 
2] sixth centuries. The Irish church was essentially the product of 

a missionary movement from Gaul, whatever may have been 
the sporadic missionary activity from Britain or elsewhere in 
the land in the earlier period. After the death of St Patrick in 
461 intercourse continued between Gaul and Ireland. The 
flexibility in the administration of penance which we have re- 
marked in the Gallic church of the fifth and sixth centuries 
would have been familiar to the Irish. In the church of Gaul 
| monastic influence was strong. Many of its most famous bishops 
had been monks of Lerins. In Ireland, where monastic influ- 
ence in the Church was even more pronounced, the traditions 
of Lerins would not only have been familiar, they would also 
have been acceptable. We know, for example, that the writings 
of Cassian were much used by the authors of the early Irish 
penitentials. Cassian was familiar with the Egyptian and other 
Eastern monastic settlements, and their ascetic practices are 


en 


from about the end of the fourth century public penance largely 


tar} fell into disuse in the East, to be replaced by a more private dis- 


cipline which gradually came to be controlled largely by monks. 


the The increased frequency of confessions as a result of the 


nce 


ien 


practice of the Irish monastic confessors, and the consequent 
’ 


ces,} greater variety of sins submitted to the tribunal of penance, 
’ 


,} above all the entrusting of the office of confessor to not very 


red,| learned priests, led to the composition of the penitential books. 
+] off Most of these are anonymous or pseudonymous. They contain 
tom) Minute catalogues of sins with appropriate penances. This tariff 
ons) System of penance by which every sin was punished by a 
pre definite penalty could lead to difficulties. Age, sickness or other 
hich) '¢@8ons could make it impossible for the penances to be per- 
ddi- rmed, particularly the severe fasts often enjoined. Accord- 


ists), 


ingly a system of commutations, and redemptions, was devel- 
}oped in which prayers, pilgrimages, or almsgiving were per- 


= 


1 the) Mitted as equivalents of specified fasts. The source of the alms 
t by redemptions was the juridical system of the Celtic and Ger- 
,own} anic peoples, which had elaborate systems of money compo- 


p- 1955 





sitions for injuries inflicted on others. The system of penitential 
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redemptions and commutations was valuable in so far as it} There 
helped to mitigate the harshness of the system, inculcated a} ance, 
sense of law, and developed the notion of vicarious satisfaction, | pilgri 
It was of significance for the development of the doctrine ofin-) — Pr 
dulgences. But it had its dangers too. It tended to discriminate | seven 
in favour of the wealthy who could, and sometimes did, do | Fourt 
their penance by proxy. | prescr 

The variations of these penitentials in regard to the assess-| had e: 
ment of the gravity of sins were a source of much confusion and } there ; 
uncertainty. Some were too lax, others too strict. In the Carol- | fessior 
ingian Empire from 813 onwards reforming synods secured the | ment | 
composition of amended penitentials, based on the canonical | ceptio 
collections of penitential legislation, and orders were given that | dating 
the older discredited books should be destroyed: “‘quorum sunt | fession 
certi errores, incerti auctores” as they were described by the} before 
synod of Chalon in 813. Alongside of the new books, such as the } gation 
Penitential of Halitgar, Bishop of Cambrai (817-831), and that} of the 
of Rabanus Maurus, Bishop of Mainz (d. 806), the old ones sur-} ordines 
vived. The reforming synods had no more success in suppress-| sins ha 
ing them than in their legislation enjoining the revival of public} Ho 
penance. Only in the ninth and tenth centuries did these} their < 
decrees on the revival of public penance for sins which had} penite: 
given public scandal have some slight success. this tin 

Once, however, private penance had become established, } both o! 
public penance gradually became so rare as to play no signifi- preced 
cant part in the life of the Church. This is clear from the namejance y 
which it had acquired from the end of the twelfth century,} private 
paenitentia solemnis, as contrasted with private penance. Veryjat the | 
soon afterwards we find that it is contrasted not only with} to the « 
private penance—but also with what was called paenitentu} day, ar 
publica. gation. 

The difference between “solemn” and “‘public” penanctftenth a 
consisted in the fact that solemn penance was imposed by thtfcile orc 








bishop for particularly serious crimes, and involved permanent} priests 
disabilities after reconciliation. jafter tk 

Ordinary public penance could be granted by ordinaryfearly e 
priests and consisted in doing penance by going on pilgrimages CE J 


Cf. J 
1Cf. T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in thi} * Cf. 
Joint Influence (New York, 1923), p. 52 f. Mansi, XVIII, p. 525. cit., pp. 1 
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it There was no solemnity about the imposition of this public pen- 


a} ance, consisting as it did simply in the investment with the 
n.| pilgrim’s habit and the giving of the pilgrim’s staff. 
n-| Private penance had gradually established itself since the 
te } seventh century until it reached the form approved by the 
do | Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, when annual confession was 
prescribed. In England decrees enjoining periodical confession 
ss-| had existed since the seventh century. From the ninth century, 
nd} there appear on the Continent regional decrees imposing con- 
ol- | fession in Lent or even three times a year. By this time the sacra- 
he | ment of penance is seen as the regular preparation for the re- 
cal! ception of the Eucharist. The liturgical ordines paenitentiae, 
nat | dating from the eighth and ninth centuries, provide for con- 
int | fession (at first in the house of the priest, later in the church 
before the altar) and this confession was preceded by interro- 
gations on the truths of the faith as well as on the dispositions 
of the penitent. A penance was imposed, but in the earliest 
ordines no provision was made for reconciliation if no serious 
sins had been confessed.! 

However, it was required that the confessor, after hearing 
their confessions at the beginning of Lent, should warn his 
penitents to return for reconciliation on Maundy Thursday. At 
this time the ceremony on that day served for the reconciliation 
both of public and of private penitents.? The reconciliation was 
preceded by a second confession and another, milder, pen- 
ance was imposed. Provision was made for immediate and 
private reconciliation, immediately after confession to a priest, 
at the beginning of Lent for those unable to make the journey 
to the cathedral for episcopal reconciliation on Maundy Thurs- 
day, and for those who were too simple to understand this obli- 
gation. This provision was gradually extended, so that by the 
tenth and eleventh centuries priests were empowered to recon- 
cile ordinary penitents on Maundy Thursday. Here and there 
priests were authorized to grant reconciliation immediately 
after the confession. This became the general practice in the 


1Cf. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten, pp. 157, 267. 

* Cf. Jungmann, op. cit., p. 271. 
_ "Cf. The Sacramentary of Arezzo (early eleventh century) apud Jungmann, op. 
cit., pp. 191-4. 
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reconciliation was given only after the performance of satisfac- 
tion may be the reason why in some ordines paenitentiae it is 
stipulated that, in spite of his absolution from sin, the penitent 
remained bound by the penance he had received, and was only 
loosed from this by an absolution which was given in his next| 
confession. But were the penitent to die during the interval, 
provision was made for him by a conditional absolution from! 
the uncompleted penance. 

Absolutions entered into the rite of reconciliation at about 
the beginning of the eleventh century. In the ordo of Arezzo 
they are added to the penitiential psalms, and to the prayer 
for the divine forgiveness, which in the older Gelasian sacra-| 
mentary had formed an essential part of the rite of reconcilia- 
tion. They are accompanied by a simultaneous touching of the 
penitent with the priest’s stole. This took the place of the 
ancient reconciliatory imposition. The union of these newly 
introduced absolutions with the touching with the stole shows 
that they had a sacramental significance, and had replaced the 
ancient supplications as the essential part of the rite. They were 
absolutions in the modern sense of the term. They differed from 
the intercessory supplications of the older rites in that they made 
express reference to the power of binding and loosing possessed 
by priests. 

Originally, absolutions signified extra-sacramental inter 
cessions or prayers for the remission of sins. From the end of the 
sixth century, extensive use was made of them by bishops and 
popes, sometimes in consideration of the performance of good 
works, sometimes as special concessions to those who were 
seriously sick. Because they were granted by those who pos 
sess the apostolic power of binding and loosing, great store 
was set by them. Grounded as they were on the official status, 
rather than on the personal qualities of those who authorized 
them, these absolutions gradually took on an authoritative 
form of expression, e.g. absolutos esse optamus, decernimus, etc) 
Their entry into the rites of sacramental penance is explicable} 
by the gradual supersession of public by private penance. As 


1Cf. Poschmann, Der Ablass im Licht der Bussgeschichte (Bonn, 1948), p. 24 
Poschmann does not accept Jungmann’s suggestion that this deferred absolution 
from the satisfaction enjoined applied only to the confession made at the beginning 
of Lent. 
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we have seen, the ancient public penance had been character- 
ized by the excommunication of the penitent, priestly supplica- 
tions on his behalf and his reconciliation by the last imposition 
of hands. The act of reconciliation of the excommunicated 
penitent was sacramental because it was also an effective sign 
of his reconciliation with God. The development of private 
penance meant that for most penitents there was no preceding 
excommunication to be lifted. Therefore, the priestly power of 
forgiveness now began to be expressed in a more direct way by 
the inclusion of absolutions in the rite of reconciliation. These 
could be either intercessory (“‘optative”’ or “‘deprecative” abso- 
lutions) or indicative in form. The essential difference between 
both forms and the earlier supplications was that the absolu- 
tions made express reference to the priestly power of binding 
and loosing, whereas the supplications begged forgiveness from 
God. At first, as in the Sacramentary of Arezzo, optative and in- 
dicative forms are combined in the same rite; the optative form 
begs for forgiveness of sins through the ministry of the priest; the 
indicative form confers a direct absolution from canonical 
penalties, and converts them into a milder penance from which 
the penitent will be absolved at his next confession.1 The ancient 
supplications and the newer absolutions were combined in the 
rites of reconciliation up to the thirteenth century, when the 
former dropped out completely. For a time deprecative (opta- 
tive) absolutions remained side by side with the indicative 
forms, but they too gradually fell into disuse for the same reason 
which had led to the elimination of the ancient supplications— 
the desire to bring into sharper relief the authoritative power of 
the priest in regard to the forgiveness of sins. It was not until 
the theological genius of St Thomas Aquinas had illuminated 
the theology of penance as a whole that a direct judicial re- 
mission of the guilt of sin was attributed to the absolution of the 
priest.? In his Opusculum de forma absolutionis St Thomas asserted 
not merely the necessity of the indicative form, but also that it 
had existed from antiquity. Later theologians have interpreted 
this affirmation as signifying that the ancient supplications and 
deprecative absolutions were formaliter indicative, even though 


1 Cf. Poschmann, Der Ablass, p. 28. 
2 Cf. Poschmann, Der Ablass, p. 31; Busse und letzte Olung, p. 89 ff. 
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they were materialiter deprecative. This Scholastic distinction 
may be admitted, if we remember that the supplications were | 
accompanied by the decisive act of the final imposition of 
hands by which the penitent was admitted to communion. In | 
other words, the ancient rite expressed by a prayer and an 
action that which the later rite signified by the indicative form. | 
The indicative form completely ousted the deprecative one in 
general usage not long after the time of St Thomas and owing | 
to his influence. However, deprecative forms still occur in some 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century. The formula ego te absoloo 
was first proclaimed officially as the form of the sacrament in 
the Decretum pro Armenis at the Council of Florence in 1439. It 
was only at the Council of Trent in 1551 that the principal 
efficacy of this sacrament was defined as residing in these 
words, so that they alone were essential for the administration 
of the sacrament. 
FRANCIS COURTNEY, S.J. 


REALISM OR EMPIRICISM? 


R HAWKINS does not easily fall for current enthusiasms, 
Dhane it is neither surprising nor unpleasing to learn that 
he is critical of Fr Lonergan. In an article in this journal, 
December 1960, he roundly accuses him of idealism. The work 
under fire is Fr Lonergan’s Insight. 


Expecting a basis of Aristotelian and Thomistic realism we 
might have thought that the book would begin with some 
account of the material upon which insight operates, the 
primary facts which are simply presented in their concreteness 
and which afford a field for the analytic and synthetic activities 
of thought. We are already a trifle disconcerted when the book 
begins instead with a view of the work of insight in mathematics 
and the sciences. 


Dr Hawkins hoped that the subsequent chapters on 
common sense would 
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lead us back to the logical starting-point. Fr Lonergan, however, 
turns out to have little interest in common sense in the meaning 
in which it refers to the fundamental evidences. . . . When, we 
begin to wonder, are we going to discover what insight presup- 
poses and gets to work upon? At last it dawns upon us, that, to 
Fr Lonergan’s mind, we are asking a silly question. For him 
experience is not continued and developed by insight but is 
transformed and rectified by it. 


Now Fr Lonergan defined his aim clearly. It was not to 
start from the presuppositions of philosophic realism and show 
that, once these are allowed, a coherent philosophy can be built 
up, but to demonstrate, by a close and cumulative considera- 
tion of the mind at work, the realist bias in the structure of the 
mind. A much more difficult task. But more likely to be useful 
to thinkers whose analysis of the mind has led them to doubt its 
validity. And while this plan of procedure is, from a Thomist 
point of view, novel, the principles on which Fr Lonergan 
works are embedded in the perennial philosophy. For they are 
the principles of the Aristotelian and Thomist theory of know- 
ledge. Thus, it may be dangerous to start with the act of know- 
ing. But it makes a considerable difference whether, in one’s 
analysis of that act, one follows Thomist principles or whether 
one does not. In the former case, one is using a theory which, 
while not designed to demonstrate the validity of our knowing, 
is all square with, is built into a philosophy uncompromisingly 
realist. The really interesting question, and the crisis of Fr 
Lonergan’s book, is whether we can get from Thomist psychol- 
ogy to Thomist realism. But this question Dr Hawkins, for 
reasons which will shortly appear, cannot consider. 

The criticism continues that Fr Lonergan does not make the 
proper use of common sense. Now common sense is in no doubt 
as to “‘the fundamental evidences”. The man of common sense 
is in no doubt, for instance, that there really are causes. But he 
is quite at a loss to say precisely what a cause is. Nor is he par- 
ticularly interested. He does not develop common sense in that 
direction. Faithful to his purpose of showing the human mind 
as men and women actually use it, Fr Lonergan considers the 
way in which common sense does develop. And here, as in his 
analysis of scientific procedure, he shows the realist bias. Again, 
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a more difficult task. But more likely to be useful in a philoso- 


phical climate where common language is taken as a primary | 
philosophical datum and the practical concerns of the common | 


man are used to make void the pretensions of metaphysics. 


But the real issue between Fr Lonergan and Dr Hawkins | 
has yet to be uncovered. It is this. What precisely does the in- | 
tellect do with the data of experience? According to Fr Loner- 


gan, it “transforms” the data and this, says Dr Hawkins, leads 
to idealism. Dr Hawkins says that the intellect ‘‘continues and 
develops” experience, and this for him is essential to realism. 
For him, the “material upon which insight operates” is ‘“‘the 
primary facts which are simply presented in their concrete- 
ness’. The intellect finds itself confronted with facts, and then 
goes to work on them. According to St Thomas, however, the 
intellect goes to work earlier than this, and it is only through 
the preliminary work, of illumination of images, which leads to 
the formation of concepts and finally judgement, that any facts 
are known at all. It is not surprising to learn that Dr Hawkins 
rejects this theory of knowledge. One of the points in his latest 
book, singled out for praise by his reviewer in The Tablet (25 
June 1960), is his insistence, against Aristotle, that the object 
of intelligence is, tout court, the material singular, and that 
thought is “‘primarily an awareness of real singular things”. 
What, then, according to Fr Lonergan, does intellect do 
with the data of experience? It apprehends the unity in the 
data. To do this, or rather in doing this, it prescinds from the 
singular, which can reappear in a fully intellectual context 
(and, for the empirical scientist, as a theatre for newly directed 
observation) only when some level of conceptualization has 
been reached. The singular is, however, vital to the process, for 
it is only when it has been seen in a new way that the process is 


set in train. This is queer, but then so too is the mind. And | 


when one has recognized for oneself just how the queer theory 


fits the queer fact, one comes to accept the theory. The state of | 


mind that sees nothing in the theory and prefers to have the 
singular object served up by experience as a ready-made 
reality, ready for intellectual consumption, is the state of mind 
which Lonergan characterizes as wedded to an “already out 
there now real’’, And if things are available to the mind in this 
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way, it is only one step further to say that facts, in which things 
are interrelated, are similarly available. This immediate in- 
tuitive accessibility of facts is the cherished prejudice of the 
British empiricists, brilliantly satirized by Santayana. Frankly 
I do not see how Dr Hawkins escapes from this position. 

The “already out there now real’? man is asserting that 
what constitutes the reality of things is their material presenta- 
tion. The idealist counters that matter is not constitutive of 
their reality. The Thomist rejects both views, and affirms that 
matter and form are co-principles of things. This is not a 
mid-way position between materialism and idealism—except 
materially! Still, this is not the way Fr Lonergan builds up his 
realism. Nor, however, is it a position that Dr Hawkins can easily 
make his own. In the work already referred to he says: ‘““We 
need not, however, follow St Thomas in the theory . . . accord- 
ing to which the higher substantial forms absorb the lower, so 
that each substance has only one substantial form and the 
human soul immediately informs first matter”. In reply to a 
letter from Fr Kenelm Foster, 0.P., he amplified this position, 
saying that “the very concept of an organism seems to involve 
being both one from one point of view and many from another” 
(The Tablet, 25 July 1960). Now if there is no final unity on the 
side of form, then it is matter rather than form that is the con- 
stant. Fr Lonergan, as I said, does not argue on these lines. He 
prefers an indirect approach, which. finds in the structural 
development of the human mind a relation between imaged 
particular and conception by way of insight, which corresponds 
to the relation between matter and form. But knowing as we do 
Dr Hawkins’s view of this relation, we can say that the logic of 
his position demands that he reject Fr Lonergan’s thesis, not 
only because he thinks it idealist, and not only because he re- 
jects Thomist cognitional theory at its nodal point, but also be- 
cause his idea of the constitution of things is at odds with St 
Thomas. That, it seems to me, is the score. St Thomas held a 
certain view of the way things are built up. He held a certain 
view of the way our knowing builds up. There is, on universal 
admission, a close correspondence between the two views. Since 
the two views embrace, respectively, things and our knowing, 
they are essential to Thomist realism. Dr Hawkins rejects both, 
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yet manages to espouse Thomist realism. And from this equiv- 
ocal standpoint he finds Fr Lonergan to be an idealist. 

In a letter to The Tablet (30 July 1960) I indicated what 
seemed to me a significant connexion between Dr Hawkins’s 
theory of knowledge and his theory of substantial form. If I am 
not better informed as to Dr Hawkins’s mind in these matters, 
this is because my letter evoked no reply. 

Finally, there is a misrepresentation that should be cleared 
up. Dr Hawkins says that, for Fr Lonergan, “mere experience 
puts us on the level of that ‘incoherent realism, half animal and 
half human, that poses as a half-way house between material- 
ism and idealism’”’. This is not Fr Lonergan’s view. For him, 
mere experience gives mere data. Incoherent realism arises 
only when a man, first beginning to wonder what “real” 
means and what “know” means, is so obsessed with the felt 
reality of things that he ignores in its favour the whole subse- 
quent build-up of the knowing act which culminates in judge- 
ment. As Fr Lonergan puts it, he thinks that what is most 
obvious in knowing is what knowing obviously is. Dr Hawkins 
continues, that in Fr Lonergan’s view “‘an intelligent and 
reasonable realism’ is the contribution of insight’. But in Fr 
Lonergan’s account, this realism is the product not simply of in- 
sight but of the recognition of insight—which is itself an insight 
of a rather rare kind, what St Thomas breezily refers to as 
“‘intelligere quid est hoc quod est intelligere”’. This realism is what 
you approach when you recognize that the knowledge you 
already have has come to you only by way of insight. It is not 
by doing something different with your mind, not by a conver- 
sion from rational to mystical thinking, that you approach this 
realism, but by recognizing what you already do with your mind 
when you exercise it on the things about you. 

Dr Hawkins’s concluding paragraph is worthy of note. 
Disagreeing with Fr Lonergan’s account of the empiricist as a 
man who thinks knowing is “taking a look”’, he says: ““We must 
not blame the empiricists for taking a look at things; we blame 
them for taking so superficial a look at so few things. True, we 
must not only take a look at things but we must look into them, 
and looking into them is insight.”’ What exactly is meant by this 
“looking into things’? Was it by a closer scrutiny of the sculp- 
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tor at work that Aristotle found out that action is in the patient, 
not in the agent but of the agent? Was it by waiting for another 
apple to fall and carefully watching it on the way down that 
Newton hit on gravity? Did Archimedes get up and sit down 
several times in his bath, watching the water carefully as it fell 
and rose? I am quite sure Dr Hawkins means something more 
intelligent than this. But I am also sure that empiricism is, 
before all else, a mistaken idea of what knowing is. Finally, I am 
sure that it was the Aristotelian gnosiology that first really 
overcame empiricism, by setting in an intelligible relation the 
sensible beginnings of knowledge and its ideal conclusion. The 
following sentence from Fr Hawkins’s book reads strangely in 
this context: ““‘We mentioned at the beginning that the insist- 
ence on the universal as the primary object of thought entailed 
some of the more embarrassing problems of the Aristotelian tra- 
dition. To hold that thought is primarily an awareness of real 
singular things enables us to escape these problems.” It does 
indeed. But unfortunately the problems are real ones, and 
Aristotle said of the mind “‘omnium difficillimum est de ea aliquam 
fidem accipere”. Fr Lonergan is in the great line of thinkers that 
have met this challenge. 
SEBASTIAN Moore, 0O.S.B. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PHARMACEUTICAL BIRTH PREVENTION 


Well knowing her act to be sinful, Bertha takes a pill de- 
signed to exclude pregnancy by preventing any fertilized ovum 
from becoming implanted in the lining of her womb. (1) May 
she ask for the marriage debt? (2) May her husband ask for, 
or render, the marriage debt, if he approved of her action, or if 
he can postpone the use of his conjugal right, without serious 
inconvenience, until the effects of the pill wear off? (3) Is the 
sinful prevention of implantation certainly abortion? (4) Can 
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an abortion be imputed in cause to husband or wife by virtue | 
of the marriage act itself, inasmuch as this act produced the | 
fetus involved? (J. K.) 


REPLY 


(1) Although most of the recently developed biochemical | 
methods of birth prevention seek to attain their end through 
temporary sterilization, either by suspending ovulation, or by 
making the ovum impenetrable to the male sperm, there are 
certain compounds (ergotoxine is said to be one?) which may 
achieve the same ultimate effect by making the lining of the 
uterus incapable of holding a fertilized ovum. Whether or not 
one accepts the doctrine of immediate animation, this latter 
method must be assigned, from the practical point of view, to 
the moral category of abortion or feticide. Intrinsically con- 
sidered, it is the worse of two gravely evil actions. But from the 
point of view of the licit use of marriage during the period in 
which its primary purpose of generation is wilfully impeded, 
there is no need or room for a distinction between the two 
methods of positive intervention. Bertha cannot lawfully use her 
conjugal right until she has sincerely and effectively withdrawn 
her evil intention by true repentance. But, as Noldin-Schmitt 
observes : “vera poenitentia non est, quae non reparat laesionem 
ubi reparabilis est. Ubi ergo impedimentum tolli potest vel 
brevi evanescat, tolli debet vel exspectari.”? Since therefore the 
effect of Bertha’s pill is temporary, she must wait until it has 
ceased or has been medically counteracted, before she may ask 
for the marriage debt. 

(2) The same applies to Bertha’s husband, if he was a party 
to her sin by approval. Even if he genuinely disapproves of it, 
he is normally bound to defer either seeking or rendering the 
marriage debt, until the proximate danger of the possible issue 
being aborted has ceased, unless he has a proportionately 
grave excusing cause, such as proximate danger of incontin- 
ence. The reason why he must normally postpone the otherwise 
legitimate use of his conjugal right is that the right itself is 


1 Gibbons and Burch in The American Ecclesiastical Review ae 1955), P- 255: 
2 De Sexto Praecepto et de Usu Matrimonii (ed. XXXI), n. 66, b. 
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essentially subordinate to the good of the human species, and 
therefore, in his use of it, he must have due regard to the life 
and health of the offspring that may result.1 A moderate delay 
is not normally an extraordinary sacrifice to be required to 
make for this end. On the other hand, he can have a sufficient 
excuse for using his right in the circumstances, because his own 
part in the act of intercourse is honest both intrinsically and in 
intention, and, ex hypothesi, his co-operation in the evil effect 
due to his wife’s sinful act, if it can be called co-operation, is not 
more than material. 

(3) As we have already indicated, the sinful prevention of 
implantation belongs, at least in intention, to the moral cate- 
gory of abortion which, from the practical point of view, must 
be taken to include the ejection of any ovum which has been 
fertilized. If the common assumption of immediate animation is 
not verified, a fertilized ovum which has been denied implanta- 
tion will not be a human being and therefore its destruction 
will not be homicide, nor is it meaningful to classify it as “‘anti- 
cipated homicide”’, since one cannot really violate a non-exist- 
ent right to life. Nevertheless, it remains no less contrary to 
nature than homicide, inasmuch as it directly interrupts the 
process ordained by nature to lead to human life. It appears 
however that the biochemical methods used to prevent im- 
plantation do not necessarily result in the ejection of the 
fertilized ovum, but may, if used early enough, result rather 
in its disintegration or absorption.? Since ejection is intrinsic 
to the strict canonical notion of abortion, and penal laws are 
subject to strict interpretation, Bertha does not certainly incur 
the automatic excommunication levelled by canon 2350 against 
“procurantes abortum, effectu secuto”’. 

(4) Abortion cannot be imputed in cause to the husband or 
wife merely by virtue of the marriage act, because, though the 
subsequent ejection or destruction of a fertilized ovum may be 
foreseen, there is no causal link between it and the marriage act. 
Ifan ovum happens to be fertilized, it is the marriage act which 
is the direct cause of its fertilization, but it is in no sense the 
cause of its ejection or destruction. That is due solely to the 


1 Cf. Lanza-Palazzini, Theol. Mor., Appendix De Castitate, p. 68. 
* Gibbons and Burch, art. cit., p. 274. 
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taking of the pill, and it is therefore imputable only to those who 
wilfully perform or approve of this sinful interference with 
nature. 


CONFESSION IN THE RECEPTION OF CONVERTS 


It seems that some priests hear a convert’s confession and 
even proceed to give absolution before the ceremony of re- 
ception, nor do they repeat the sacramental absolution after 
the public absolution from censure. Is this custom lawful, and 
are the sins certainly remitted sacramentally? If not, should any 
subsequent action be taken to regularize the position of such 
converts? (Y. N.) 


REPLY 


Ordo Administrandi Sacramenia, tit. III, cap. IV, 3: ‘Post 
receptionem in sinum Ecclesiae, si neo-conversus vel non fuit 
rebaptizatus, vel rebaptizatus fuit sub conditione, tenetur pera- 


gere confessionem integram peccatorum praeteritae vitae, et 
danda illi est absolutio modo sive absoluto sive conditionali, 
prout Baptismus vel non fuerit iteratus vel iteratus fuit sub 
conditione, uti constat ex Declaratione $.C.Inquis., 17 Dec. 
1868. (Conf. Conc. I Westmon., Decr. XVI, n.8, et Conc. IV, 
Append. 18, p. 334.) Potest etiam confiteri ante Baptismum sub 
conditione iterandum, et deinde post Baptismum, repetita 
summaria confessione, sub conditione absolvi, ut declaravit 
S.C. Inquis., mense Nov. 1875.”4 

It may be worth observing, by way of preface, that if a 
convert has certainly not hitherto received valid baptism and is 
therefore to be baptized absolutely, the sins of his past life are 
not valid matter for sacramental confession. If, out of humility 
or to increase his contrition, he chooses to make a previous con- 
fession of them, the priest may hear him (with a prudent re- 
minder that the confession need not be integral), but must not 


1 A quotation of this text in THz CLercy Review (January 1954), p. 32, in- 
correctly substituted “‘baptizatus” for “rebaptizatus” in the clause “‘vel non fuit 
rebaptizatus”’, and this misprint was reproduced in Priest’s Problems, p. 168. 
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who | attempt to absolve him, either before or immediately after 
with | baptism, because before baptism he is incapable of receiving 
sacramental absolution, and immediately after it he presumably 
lacks sufficient matter. 

If, however, a convert is to be received into the Church 
without baptism because he has certainly already received it 
| validly, or if he is to be baptized conditionally because of a 

and | doubt as to the fact or validity of an alleged past baptism, our 
f re- | Westminster Synodal law, confirmed at least for England and 
after | Wales by the Holy See,? expressly requires that, after his re- 
, and | ception into the Church, he shall make an integral confession 
1 any | of his past sins and receive sacramental absolution, absolutely 
such | if there has been no re-baptism, conditionally if there has been 
conditional re-baptism. To meet the natural desire of many 
converts to get the ordeal of integral confession over in advance, 
the Holy See, as the above text from the Ordo Administrandi in- 
dicates, has approved the practice of hearing them through 
‘Post | beforehand, provided they repeat their avowal in summary 
n fuit | form, and of course to the same confessor, after the baptismal 
pera- | ceremony (e.g. “I renew the confession already made to you’”’), 
ae, et | and are only then absolved. The precise order prescribed by 
onali, | the Forma Reconciliandi Conversum is conditional baptism, absolu- 
it sub | tion from excommunication, and only then—‘‘mox vel post 
Dec. | hymnum Te Deum’’—the sacramental confession (at least in its 
;, IV, | renewed form) and absolution. It is clear therefore that the 
m sub | alleged practice of giving the sacramental absolution from sin 
petita | before the baptismal ceremony, or, when there is to be no bap- 
aravit | tim at all, before the absolution from censure, is an abuse 
which must be corrected. Even the act of confession, properly 

ut if a | socalled, must succeed the rite of reception. 
andis} As to whether the sins confessed are sacramentally remitted 
ife are | when both confession and absolution precede the rite of recep- 
mility } ton, one must distinguish according to the real (though nor- 
is con- }mally unknowable) ecclesiastical status of the convert. (1) If 
ent re- | the convert’s alleged earlier baptism was in fact invalid or non- — 
ist not } existent, he cannot in fact have incurred excommunication, nor 


we 


. 32, in- Cf. Dunne, The Ritual Explained (ed. 4), p. 36. 
non fuit * It has been claimed that this ruling was meant for the universal Church; cf. 
B. Mahoney, Questions and Answers, I, qu. 24. 
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are his past sins capable of being absolved; they are remitted, 
however, by the grace of baptism received for the first time at 
his reception into the Church. There is therefore nothing to 
regularize in his situation. (2) If, on the other hand, his alleged 
baptism was in fact valid, so that he has since then been “a 
person in the Church of Christ” (canon 87), he is per se capable 
of receiving sacramental absolution validly before being recon- 
ciled to the Church. It is true that those who have incurred 
excommunication for heresy are excluded by canon 2260 from 
the lawful reception of any sacrament, until they have been 
absolved from the censure, and therefore that the sacramental 
absolution of one who knowingly and wilfully violated this 
grave prohibition would be rendered ineffective by his lack of 
the required disposition of heart. We can, however, safely assume 
that the converts in question have either not incurred the ex- 
communication through lack of grave formal guilt in their 
heresy, or, at any rate, are unaware that they are violating a 
grave prohibition in receiving absolution from their sins pre- 
maturely. Granted this, their sins are remitted sacramentally by 
the absolution wrongly given to them before their conditional 
absolution and reconciliation. The only difference, in the case 
of those who have incurred the excommunication even in fon 
Dei by grave formal guilt, is that the absolution of the reserved 
sin of heresy will be effected indirectly, through the valid and 
direct absolution of their other sins. 

In practice, therefore, no subsequent steps need be taken to 
regularize the position of converts who have been wrongly 
absolved before their reception into the Church. The defect of 
right order should, of course, be avoided, but it is not one of 
divine law. Sins which are only doubtfully post-baptismal are 
not, by divine law, obligatory matter for confession. 

L. L. McR. 


RECEPTION OF A CONVERT 
If a convert who has never been baptized is to be received 


into the Church, should the usual form of reception be used and 
baptism be given with the infant form? (B. T. G.) 
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leged If the convert is certainly unbaptized he has incurred no 
on g) censure and makes no abjuration of heresy. In England, how- 
pable| ¢ver> if he is an adult, he does make the public profession of 


faith, in virtue of the Instruction of the Holy Office of 20 July 
1859. Then he is publicly baptized, using—by privilege—the 
jrite of infant baptism. He has, of course, no confession to make 
been| Since sins committed before baptism are not valid matter for 
rental} the sacrament of penance, but are remitted in baptism. 
1 this} Children, in this case, are simply baptized. 
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ack of 
ssume} N.B. The query of “Curiosus” about an Offertory procession 


re ex Was answered in THE CLercy Review of January 1955. 
their} Briefly, it is not lawful for the celebrant to take any part in it not 
ting a} provided for in the present rubrics of the Roman Missal. 
$ pre: 
Lly by 
tional Hoty CoMMUNION AFTER BENEDICTION 
€ case 
in foo} If Holy Communion be given immediately after Benedic- 
.erved) tion: (1) when is the cope to be removed? (2) must the prayer 
d and} Deus qui nobis (which has just been sung) be repeated? (3) 
should the priest give his blessing, having just blessed the people 
ken to} With the Blessed Sacrament? (B. T. G.) 
ongly 
fect of 
one of} REPLY 
al are 
The giving of Holy Communion, which may now be per- 
R. | mitted by the bishop in connexion with an evening function, is 
anew ceremony when it immediately follows Benediction, and 
;some modification of the rite of administering the Blessed 
| Eucharist outside Mass may, perhaps, be made for this case in 
the future. Meanwhile, it would seem that the full rite as set 
ceived forth in the Roman Ritual, tit. V, cap. II, should be followed. 
.d and} Accordingly, the prayer Deus qui nobis should be repeated and 
the priest’s blessing given. The celebrant of Benediction may 
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take off the cope after the Divine Praises, and before ascending | 
to return the pyx to the tabernacle and take out the ciborium. | 


BEGINNING ‘‘TE IGITUR’’ 


May a priest at High Mass wait until the Sanctus has been 
sung before continuing with Te igitur? (A. E.) 


REPLY 


It would seem not. The present rubric, Ritus Servandus of the 
Missal (VIII, 1), directs the celebrant to begin the canon 
“‘finita prefatione”’; and the rubric of Caeremoniale Episcoporum 
for Pontifical Mass (II, viii, 67) supposes the same thing. Now- 
adays, whatever lengthens the Mass without a good reason is best 
avoided, so that more time can be devoted to a better celebra- 
tion of the rite and to avoiding that undue haste that makes 
the participation of the people in the Mass impossible. 


CELEBRANT SINGING ‘‘GLORIA’’ AND ‘‘SANCTUS’’ 


In a small church where the singing is weak is it permissible 
for the celebrant at the altar to sing with the congregation the 
Gloria and Sanctus instead of saying them, provided he sings the 
entire text? (A. E.) 


REPLY 


At a solemn Mass the present rubrics (Ritus, IV, 7 and VII, 
11) direct the celebrant to recite the Gloria, after its intonation, 
and the Sanctus with the deacon and subdeacon. In a sung 
Mass, however—with which the rubrics do not deal except 
passant—greater liberty is allowed, and in view of the desire of 
the Church nowadays for the active participation of the people 
in Mass, and especially in a sung Mass, it would seem that it is 
permissible for the celebrant to help with the singing, provided,| 
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| of course, that he remains facing the altar and does not turn to 
the people to conduct them. This would be a violation of the 


rubrics. 


j. B. OC. 





ROMAN DOCUMENT 
ANTICIPATION OF LAUDS FORBIDDEN 
SACRA RITUUM CONGREGATIO 


Declaratio 
Cum circa interpretationem nn. 144 et 145 novi Codicis rubricarum 
dubium ortum sit utrum scilicet, post diem lum ianuarium anni 
1961, Laudes inde a tempore postmeridiano diei praecedentis, in 
recitatione a solo facta, adhuc liceat anticipari, haec S.R.C., ne in re 
quae directe ad publicam Ecclesiae precationem pertinet, reman- 
eat incertitudo, necessarium esse duxit declarare: 

(1) N. 144 proprie et exclusive permittitur anticipatio Matutini, 
sive in choro, vel in communi, aut a solo. 

(2) N. 145 proprie et exclusive statuitur, recitationem Laudum, 
in choro et in communi, fieri posse tantummodo primo mane, id est, 


} absque ulla anticipatione, recitationem vero a solo, quae similiter 


anticipari non licet, convenienter fieri eodem matutino tempore. 
Romae, die 28 decembris 1960. 
Henricus Dante 
S.R.C. Secretarius. 
(Published in Osservatore Romano, 30 December 1960.) 


Canon O’Connell writes: 

This declaration puts an end to some doubt that arose about 
the anticipation of Lauds in the recitation a solo of the Divine 
Office. Certainly, the Latin text of n. 145 of the new rubrics does 
not favour the lawfulness of anticipation, but doubt arose about a 
possible interpretation that would permit this. It arose because (a) 
the index of the separate edition of the new rubrics that was issued 
from the Vatican Press (under Laudes) suggested that the prohibition 
for the anticipation of Lauds in choro or in communi was applied only 
convenienter to recitation a solo also; and the same phrase, but even 
more clearly (Laudes . . . dicuntur primo mane, convenienter etiam a solo), 

appeared in the index of an edition of the rubrics published by 
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Ephemerides Liturgicae; (b) it was stated—unofficially of course—in 
authoritative circles in Rome in November last that anticipation 
was not excluded in recitation a solo. The fact that this Declaration 
has been made by S.R.C. is an indication that there has been—even 
in Rome itself—widespread doubt about the point. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hymns AT BLESSED SACRAMENT PROCESSIONS 
(Tue CLercy Review, December 1960, p. 748) 


Fr Diamond writes: 

““Gregorius” speaks of the six hymns in English authorized by 
the Bishops of this country for a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Has he seen the 1955 edition of the Ritus Servandus, where §5 of the 
Praemonenda gives: 


Per hoc licentia conceditur canendi coram Sanctissimo 
exposito illos hymnos lingua vulgari qui in honorem Sanctis- 
simi Corporis Christi ejusque Cordis Sacratissimi et Pretios- 


issimi Sanguinis necnon de Christo Rege in collectione adpro- 
bata THE WEsTMINSTER HyMNAL inveniuntur, iis tantum ex- 
ceptis qui uti textus cujuscumque liturgici versiones habentur; 
textus enim liturgicus nonnisi lingua latina decantari debet. 


Opious COMPARISONS? 
(Tue Ciercy Review, December 1960, p. 768) 


Canon Burrett writes: 
Perhaps most comparisons are odious, but this should not pre- 


vent us from making them and telling the truth in so doing. We can | 


say that the science of medicine has advanced prodigiously since 
1861; we can say that, in proportion to our numbers, attendances at 
Evening Devotions and Benediction have decreased since 1911; we 
can say that people receive Holy Communion much more frequently 
now than at the beginning of the century. In each case a comparison, 
which might be termed odious, is made, but in each case we are 
stating plain facts. Is it not a fact, for instance, that the theological 
conception of how the Mass is a sacrifice was made clearer by the 
works of Billot, de la Taille and Vonier than it was in the days of 
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| Franzelin and de Lugo? Is it not also a fact that the theologians of 
| the last twenty years have clarified our notions on this point still 
» further than was the case when Billot, etc., were the last word? 

When I was studying theology some thirty years ago, the 
Mystical Body was scarcely mentioned. I remember once asking 
what it meant, and was told that it was another name for the Com- 
munion of Saints—true enough, but not very revealing. Our theology 
of the Church was mostly dealt with from the organizational point 
of view, to refute the errors of the Reformers. But since the time I 
took my theology exams at college, we have been blessed with the 
» encyclicals Mystict Corports and Mediator Dei, and a host of scholarly 
| treatises on the Church as the Body of Christ. My own understand- 
ing of the meaning of the Church has been enhanced beyond 
measure, and I tend to envy the younger generation who are at the 
| seminaries today, when theology has taken on its ‘“‘new look”. 
d by | Are we making the mistake of thinking that the Church is a 
nent, ¢ static organization rather than a living Body? Do we forget that the 
f the | truths bequeathed to us in the Fontes Revelationis‘can be more per- 
fectly understood as time goes on? And if some of these truths have 
been soft-pedalled or have fallen into the background on account of 
post-Reformation controversies, are we going to be content to leave 
them there? Must our veneration for the men of the past be carried 
; to such an extent that we regard it as almost a sacrilege to criticize 
them or to try to improve on their works? 

Whether this is spiritual pride or not I must leave God to judge. 


ssimo 
nctis- 
etios- 
dpro- 


n €X- 


4 I do not feel proud, as I know that I have nothing to be proud 
about. But what I do feel is an immense gratitude to God, to the 
Popes of this century, and to the great scholars like Fr Jungmann, 
s.J., for the blessings in the theological field that we have, but our 
forbears had not. 

t pre- BOOK REVIEWS 

Ve can 

ene DocmaTic THEOLOGY 

Mees Tt The Meaning of Grace. By Charles Journet. 127 pp. (Geoffrey Chap- 

acai man. 125. 6d.) 

aaa Tus slight book by a leading theologian contains much more than at 

ve are} atst sight appears. It could be read quite quickly and be understood, 

logical | Yet there are many seemingly simple sentences that enshrine much 

by the | more theology than the casual reader would perceive. A very large 

lays of number of topics are mentioned; and they are stated simply, for the 


Vol. xLv1 H 
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author’s intention in the discourses of which this is a translation is | 
“to suggest answers to certain questions that the mystery of grace | 
poses” and to do so “‘very simply”. Understandably the attempt 

occasionally hits against the difficulty of making even simply ex- 

pressed ideas convey the correct perspective to those unaware of 

their theological background. 

The book deals first with the nature of grace and then with what 
the author calls its existential states: grace as found before the Fall, 
between the Fall and the Redemption, in the Church and then as 
received by those outside the Church, with a final word on its con- 
summation in glory. In the first part, habitual grace is considered 
much too briefly to give the uninformed reader a grasp of the many 
deep realities that jostle one another in a dozen pages. More than 
twice as much space is given to actual grace where, however, the sole 
question considered is the reconciliation of divine knowledge with 
human freedom, with a special stress on the subject of predestina- 
tion. To state, as the author does (p. 29), that “‘all our difficulties 
come from representing God’s knowledge after the fashion of man’s” 
seems to be an oversimplification, even allowing for the fact that he 
is limiting himself to outlining St Thomas’s teaching, which did not 
have to face the problem in an acute form. But in all this complex 
question he amply justifies Catholic teaching against both wrong 
opinions and wrong conceptions of the Catholic teaching. 

It is the second half of the book that provides the author with 
greater scope, because one does not usually come across a con- 
secutive treatment of its subject-matter. He clearly shows salvation 
might be attained at whatever period of the world’s history, while 
at the same time showing the difference between original justice, 
Christian grace “‘by anticipation” in the period between Fall and 
Redemption, Christian grace “‘by derivation”’ (from Christ) in the 
Christian era and the “‘uncovenanted”’ graces conferred on non- 
Catholics in the Christian era. There is a handy summary of these 
and a number of other elements that are found in many different 
parts of manuals. Although the book is meant for layfolk, most lay- 
folk in England would doubtless miss much that the priest with his 
deeper theological insight would perceive and enjoy. 

B. ForsHAWw 


Studies in Christian Doctrine. By H. Maurice Relton. (Macmillan. 
215.) 


Dr Retton has for long been unique among Anglican theologiam 
in having a bias towards metaphysics rather than to Scriptural 
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exegesis. In one of the essays here reprinted (for most of the book has 
been printed before, here or there, and is now brought up to date) 
he sees clearly that the Church is the extension of the Incarnation, 
and he trembles on the brink of accepting the infallibility of the 
Church, but somehow fails to do so in the end. His Christological 
work, as his Preface points out, has been studied in a dissertation 
submitted to the Gregorian University at Rome, and he has seen 
Fr Lonergan’s recent work, but does not seem to have taken account 
of the voluminous work that has been done on Chalcedon by 
German Catholics in recent times. When one comes to examine his 
ideas about the Church, there is the old talk about “presenting a 
bold front to the common enemy” in Rome and refusing to accept 
“papalism, and the whole claim to temporal power which Rome has 
not yet withdrawn”. Had he considered what is involved in the 
Church being the prolongation of the Incarnate Christ, he would 
have seen that infallibility must be found somewhere in the Church. 
Perhaps it is a weakness about the doctrine of Hell which makes 
Anglicans impervious to the argument that God could not in fair- 
ness require absolute adherence to His revelation, and punish its 
refusal, if He had not imparted to His Church a gift of infallibility. 
Dr Relton’s own picture of the Anglican church as having for its 
coat of arms, “‘an interrogation-point rampant, above three bishops 
dormant, with the motto ‘Query’ ”’, is a sufficient comment on this 
distance that separates him from a Catholic point of view on the 
nature of the Church. Elsewhere in his book he shows great appre- 
ciation of Fr G. H. Joyce’s Natural Theology; he might find the same 
author’s Catholic Doctrine of Grace to his advantage. 


Les Chdtiments divins. By G. Fourure. 370 pp. (Desclée, Tournai. 
N.p.) 
“Sin and suffering’? might have been the title of this theological 
monograph. It is not a complete treatise on the penal side of the 
theological tract de novissimis, but a historical report on the Baianist 
view that all suffering is due to personal sin (with its sequel in Jan- 
senism) and a dogmatic exposé, through Scripture, the Tradition of 
the Church and theological reasoning, of what a Catholic ought to 
think about the problem. The historical part of the work is mainly 
compiled from the old works, now largely inaccessible, in which the 
controversies of the time were fought out, and makes use of names 
seldom heard in the lecture-room, such as Casinius and Desirant. 
This part ends with a formidable table of Scripture texts and patris- 
tic loci communes which were used by the various writers from 
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Bellarmine to Fontaine. Job and Tobias in the Old Testament, John 
the Baptist in the New (and the man born blind of Jn ix), caused 
most trouble to the Baianists, while the Immaculate Conception is 


seen in quite a new context when one realizes that it becameacrucial | 


instance for them; if our Lady had no sin, personal or original, what 
became of their theory? One can also hear the cries of the unbaptized 


babies in the background of this dispute (Infantumque animae flentes in | 


limine primo). Fr Fourure does not give them much notice, though 
one would have thought that their state had great relevance for this 
debate. Perhaps it was the existence of this debate which kept them 


in the background, as they might prove embarrassing for either side. | 
In the life of the Church the practice of the ordeal and the popular | 


belief that possession was due to sin are used by Fr Fourure to show 
that the Baianist theory had a long history in the Germanic Middle 
Ages. There is also a useful note on the connexion between sin and 
physical suffering in the theology of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. (Does the sacrament bring bodily relief to the sick man by 
helping to remove the sin, or does it heal directly?) One might even 


regard the work of Albert Camus as a reaction against Jansenist | 
views of suffering rather than as a pertinent criticism of Christianity. | 


He makes his protagonist in La Peste, the sermonizer Pére Paneloux, 
endorse the Jansenist view that sin alone causes suffering. “Has 


France been punished by God?” was the title of a tract that appeared 
in 1941, and much speculation about collective guilt (which has 
passed us by in England) went on in France and Germany not long 
ago. It is this which provides the context of Fr Fourure’s careful and 
learned work. 


J. H. CREHAN, s.J. 


MorRAL THEOLOGY AND Canon LAw 


Biologie et Morale. By Dr Paul Chauchard. 250 pp. (Mame, Tours, 
1959. Paper-bound. N.p.) 


Tuoucu the author of this book himself unreservedly accepts the 
Christian faith and moral law, he sees little hope of converting the 
world in time to save it from the manifold disasters to which scientific 
developments, divorced from moral values, threaten to lead it. He 
believes however that it should be possible to construct a minimum 
code of morality on the basis of the biological facts accepted by his 
unbelieving fellow scientists, and thereby to secure a common 
accord, not otherwise obtainable, which would be of real value to 
mankind. Since spiritual and moral values exist objectively, they 
must be accessible to the objective study of scientists, even those 
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who spurn metaphysics and keep strictly to the phenomenological 
level of human behaviour. The traditional thesis, according to which 
the biologist as such has nothing to do with moral issues, takes too 
narrow a view of science. It is the duty of scientists, as many are 
beginning to see, not simply to analyse and record facts, but to syn- 
thesize them and discern their significance. If they do so, they will 
appreciate that there is a right and a wrong direction in human 
evolution, and that certain forms of human behaviour are not only 
statistically normal, but biologically correct. 

The first part of the book presents the Janus-head of modern 
biology, revealing, on the one side, the dangerous powers which its 
discoveries entail, and, on the other, the possibilities which they 
afford of a better understanding of man’s nature and of the conduct 
that is congruous to it. The second part discusses the pathology of 
human freedom and the methods of curing those psychological deter- 
minisms which, by inhibiting it, restrict the field of moral action. 
In the third part, the author broaches his principal theme, the 
physiology of freedom and moral conduct and the practical art of 
being fully an adult man. 

His fundamental contention that morality has a physically dis- 
cernible basis is valid enough, but only the unbelieving scientist can 
tell us whether it has been presented here in a convincing fashion. 
It would seem vain to hope for any widespread accord on a biological 
code of morality, until scientists abandon their traditional mistrust 
of metaphysics, for, after all, a metaphysical process is involved in 
recognizing the moral significance of an objective biological pattern. 
This book may however serve to weaken their mistrust. 


Sex and the Christian. By Reginald F. Trevett. 126 pp. (Burns & 
Oates. Faith and Fact Books: 102. 8s. 6d.) 


Unt fairly recently, the more common Catholic approach to the 
problem of sex was to state the moral law, as propounded in Sacred 
Scripture and the agreed doctrine of moral theologians, and then, 
after a brief vindication of its intrinsic reasonableness, to draw out its 
consequences in practical application to life. It is still a valid and 
necessary approach, but there are other fruitful roads open to the 
investigator. Mr Trevett, a married man, more widely read in theo- 
logy than most educated laymen, has done a useful service by ex- 
ploring, in this thoughtful study, what may be called the dog- 
matical-cum-psychological approach. 

Right reason, arguing dispassionately from the pattern of nature, 
can in principle deduce the right and wrong uses of the sex function; 
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but the actual vagaries of this function cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained without reference to the Fall, nor can the full significance 
of its divine purpose or the practicability of its correct use be appre- 
ciated without reference to the order of divine grace. The first part 
of the book is therefore wisely devoted to drawing out the implica- 
tions of the Fall and the Redemption in the field of human sexuality. 
The problem is thus stated in its appropriate context, though one 
would question the implied suggestion (p. 16) that man, properly 
so called, existed in a natural state as a rational animal, before being 
elevated to divine sonship. In the second part of the book, which is 
devoted to the factual situation, the author relies largely on the 
findings of the Kinsey reports. Accurate as these may be in regard 
to the aberrations of the post-Christian world that ignores and neg- 
lects the order of grace, one feels that they present a less reliable 
guide to the factual situation which personally confronts Catholics 
of the kind that read Faith and Fact Books. Perhaps, however, the 
blackness of the general background may help them the better to 
appreciate the dimensions of the problem of converting others to 
the Christian conception of sex. 

The final section of the book is devoted to an examination of the 
difficulties which Christians are liable to encounter in ordering their 
lives according to this conception, both before and in marriage, and 
the practical impossibility of surmounting them without constant 
recourse to the divinely provided means of grace and the positive 
cultivation of chastity. Not all the book is easy reading, but it de- 
serves and repays thoughtful study. 


Hearing Confessions. By Dom Desmond Schlegel. 32 pp. (Bloomsbury 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d. paper-bound.) 


IT 1s a moot point how far one can communicate to others that 
practical wisdom which, in the hearing of confessions, is so much 
more important than mere theological knowledge. To some extent 


it can only be assimilated fully by responding alertly to personal ex- | 
perience, learning alike from one’s mistakes and one’s successes. The | 


process can, however, be speeded up by a booklet such as this, in 
which the author, himself evidently an alert and reflective confessor, 


has endeavoured to summarize the lessons of his own experience, | 
both in regard to the general function of the confessor as alter | 
Christus and in regard to the treatment of the different categories of | 


penitents. 
Summary reflexions can lead to false inferences, and there are a 


few such to be noted here. Christ did not need to require from Mary | 
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Magdalen a “detailed account” of her sins, but, according to Trent 
and canon gol, He requires His representatives to do so, though, of 
course, using their discretion in regard to the degree of detail. To the 
questions which the author considers normally sufficient in regard to 
a confessed sin of impurity, it would appear to be necessary, and 
even more important, to add one about deliberation, because so 
many penitents fail to distinguish between mere temptations, in- 
sufficiently resisted inclinations, and fully deliberate falls; and it is as 
bad for them to assume wrongly that they are gravely guilty, as it is 
for them to make light of a sin that is in fact formally grave. In the 
matter of congruous penances, it is difficult to reconcile the author’s 
statement that there is “no strict obligation to impose a severe pen- 
ance for grave sin” (p. 14) with the preceptive wording of canon 
887, unless his point is merely that a penance for grave sin need not 
be “severe” in order to be salutaris et conveniens. Finally, though it is 
certainly improper for a confessor to explain the “‘safe period”’, it is 
doubtful whether, since the papal allocution of 29 October 1951, it 
is “not allowable” for him ‘‘to recommend positively such an ex- 


| pedient”’ (p. 21). Admittedly it cannot be positively recommended 
_ in general, but there are not a few concrete cases in which a grave 


reason renders it lawful and special circumstances make it positively 
advisable to particular penitents. 

It will be noted that these few criticisms are concerned more 
with what the unwary reader might conclude than with what the 
author meant to say. His booklet as a whole is thoroughly recom- 
mendable. It packs a great deal of practical wisdom into a small 
space and merits not only perusal but meditation. 


Marriage and Periodic Abstinence. By J. G. H. Holt, m.v. Adapted by 
John Marshall, m.p. Second revised edition. x + 86 pp. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d. paper-bound.) 


Ir nas long been known that there is a relationship between fertility 
and body temperature which, correctly interpreted, should enable 
the periods of fertility and sterility in the menstrual cycle to be 
accurately determined, notwithstanding the fact that the duration 


| of any individual cycle cannot be predicted with certainty. After 
| years of study of temperature charts, Dr Holt reached certain 
| definite conclusions about this relationship which, he claims, are 
| simple enough for application with complete security by any couple 


capable of measuring and recording accurately from day to day the 
basal temperature of the wife. His conclusions are stated succinctly 
in this book. Not all who need to use them will find them simple to 
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grasp, and, among those who do, not all will achieve the degree of 
accuracy and punctuality in measuring and recording which the 

safe use of this method of conception control demands. But Dr Holt’s | 
own reliability and that of his English editor can be guaranteed. A | 
Dutch Catholic gynaecologist of repute, he collaborated with the { c 
well-known Dr Smulders who first elaborated the conclusions of the | n 
Ogino-Knaus discoveries and, after Smulders’ death, continued his | r 
work. His English editor, Dr John Marshall, is one of the most 





























eminent Catholic physicians in this country. For a paperback of | a 
modest dimensions, however, the price seems somewhat high. p 
a 
Moral Problems Now. Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts. By | Ww 
G. Hagmeier, c.s.p., and R. W. Gleason, s.jJ. xiv + 290 pp.| wu 
(Sheed & Ward. 21s.) m 
DisaPPROVAL of Freud’s anti-religious philosophy has led many | * 
priests to question the value of the psychology of human motiva- he 
tion which his discoveries and techniques have stimulated and} “ 
facilitated over the past fifty years. The authors of this useful book 
are not of their number. They are both confessed believers in the} #F 
truth and usefulness of modern dynamic psychology and their object be 
in writing a primer of counselling concepts and techniques is to prove | ™ 
and illustrate to the clergy the value of this science in the treatment} ‘P 
of moral cases, more especially those which, like masturbation,| ™! 
homosexuality, alcoholism and scrupulosity, are commonly rooted | ™ 
in a substratum of emotional imbalance. Neither faith, nor prayer, Su 





nor the “‘pull-yourself-together” prescription affords, they maintain, 
an appropriate cure for mental or emotional disorders, and, until} 
these disorders are remedied in a penitent or client, all the efforts off Ts 
spiritual advisers to shore up the tottering edifice of his moral andj anc 
spiritual life are likely to prove vain. civ 
The book has two parts. The first and larger part, which is the} in \ 
work of Fr Hagmeier, deals with the psychological perspectives} Ch 
which counsellors must keep in view, and begins with an explanation} ‘at! 
of the effect of the emotions on behaviour and the role of the uncon} Nat 
scious. He is particularly enlightening on the distinction to be drawn} be 
between repression, which is negative and harmful, and suppression} mu 
which is rational and wholesome. He emphasizes that, to be a goody trin 
counsellor, the priest must not only learn to be a sympathetic lis} 1s th 
tener, but must understand the psychology of human weaknesses) and 
and to illustrate the workings of the “superego” he takes the readei her 
through some of the more common sins confessed under each com) aut! 
mandment of the decalogue. Special chapters are then devoted ti) doc 
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the psychology of masturbation, homosexuality, alcoholism and 
scrupulosity, and to a vindication of the psychiatric approach to 
mental illness. 

The second part, which is the work of Fr Gleason, endeavours to 
counteract any suspicion that the authors share the tendency of 
many professional psychologists to write off moral freedom and 
responsibility. It is from this point of view that Fr Gleason resumes 
the topics of masturbation, homosexuality and alcoholism. Without 
attempting to disguise the objective gravity of these disorders, or 
pretending that grave guilt is practically impossible in those who are 
addicted to them, he nevertheless insists that it is not as common as 
was generally assumed, before modern psychology uncovered the 
unconscious motivations to which men are subject. The addict 
may have conceptual knowledge of the grave sinfulness of what he 
is doing and yet lack “evaluative cognition”, and, even when he 
has this habitually, his moral freedom may be inhibited by other 
emotional factors. 

The book as a whole is characterized by expert knowledge, 
applied with sober and balanced judgement. It does not pretend to 
be an exhaustive manual, but merely to indicate the necessary mini- 
mum of psychological perception which every priest engaged in 
spiritual and moral counselling should have. No priest can read it 
without profit to himself and those whom he seeks to help in their 
moral problems. 


Summula Iuris Publici Ecclesiastici. By F. M. Marchesi, s.j. Revised 
edition. 199 pp. (D’Auria, Naples. Lire 1400, paper-bound.) 

THERE are two ways of studying the juridical nature of the Church 

and the consequences which it entails in the order of ecclesiastico- 


| civil relations. One can prescind from the real world of fallen men, 
h is the} 
pectives) 
anation} 


in which refusal to acknowledge or give practical recognition to the 
Church’s claims has always been and seems likely to remain the rule 
rather than the exception, and concentrate on proving from the 
nature of the Church, as willed by Christ, what should in principle 
be the extent of her powers, her relation to the State and their 
mutual duties each to the other; or, after a brief statement of the in- 
trinsic rights of the Church, one can seek mainly to determine what 
is the best expression of them that is practical in an imperfect world 
and, in the light of history, most conducive to the achievement of 
her spiritual mission. The present work takes the former line. The 
author’s professed object was to compose a formal treatise of sound 
doctrine, logically arranged and brief enough to fit into the crowded 
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syllabus of seminary studies. This, it is fair to say, he has achieved; 
nor can one deny that his approach to the subject is traditional in | 
treatises on the ius publicum of the Church. But how far does it get 
us? Throughout Christian history and over the greater part of the 
world it has seldom been possible to translate into action more than | 
a minimum of the conclusions which the author derives from his | 
principles; even in the author’s own Catholic Italy, with its minority 
of practising Catholics, the Church has to compromise with a Con- 
cordat. Even if it be right in principle that the State should support 
the true religion, which it has seldom done without strings, it is nor- | 
mally necessary to public order, and even to the good name of the 
Church, that it should concede religious liberty to its citizens. The 
author discusses this question of tolerance, but it is typical of his 
approach that he gives less space to it than to the utterly impractical 
question of the Church’s ius gladii. It is no doubt for the historian 
rather than for the theoretical jurist to explain how it was that the 
century in which the juridical ideal came nearest to being put into 
effect was followed by a century of State intrusion into ecclesiastical 
affairs, Avignon, the Great Schism, and the abuses which provoked 
the Reformation; but there is surely in all this a lesson for the jurist 
to learn. Constitutional theory can be dangerous when it disregards 
what is practicable. 
L. L. McR. 


Casos Canonico-Morales. By Edward F. Regatillo, s.j. Vol. II. New 
Edition. 853 pp. (Editorial“‘ Sal Terrae’”’, Santander, 1959. 
Price not stated.) 


Tuis is the second of what is to be a three-volume work on “‘cases”. 
The first bore the title Casos Canénicos but, in spite of the incongruity, 
this second is entitled Casos Canonico-Morales because of the close re- | 
lationship between Canon Law and Moral Theology in the field of | 
“De Sacramentis’’, the subject of the present volume. 

The book consists of replies to some goo cases. In the vast | 
majority of the problems discussed, the answers are by Fr Regatillo, 
who is, without doubt, the leading “‘casuist”’ of Spain and Spanish- 
speaking countries, and whose work is becoming far better known 
among priests of our own country. The cases themselves have been | 
submitted from as far away as Japan. 

In every instance, Fr Regatillo gives what every priest putting 
forward a problem really wants: the clear-cut opinion of an expert 
willing to take the responsibility of giving a decision. Though one 
may not always agree with the reply, no doubt is left as to the 
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| opinion of the author even concerning such ‘“‘new” problems as 


Holy Communion in the evening outside of Holy Mass, the compu- 
tation of time for the Eucharistic Fast, etc. Whilst the book covers all 
aspects of Sacramental Moral Theology and Canon Law, a large 


( section of the work is concerned with Matrimony—250 cases, though 


the fact that twenty-three answers concern entries in Baptismal 
Registers indicate the thoroughness of the work under review. 

The effort to be as comprehensive as possible has led to a certain 
amount of repetition. This added to the fact that the cases are 
answered, where necessary, in the light of Spanish Civil Law, means 
that the work would need to be adapted should it ever be translated 
into English. However, such a translation would bring a very fine 
work within range of English-speaking priests, whose problems seem 
to be remarkably like to those of their Spanish brethren. 

Jj. B. 


THE MIssIons 


Missionary Spirituality. By Reverend Bernard J. Kelly, c.s.s.p. ii + 
165 pp. (M. H. Gill & Son Ltd., Dublin. 1535.) 


Tuts book reads as if it were the full and well-prepared notes for 
conferences to be given to students in a missionary seminary: it con- 
tains so much that a priest might say in a conference but would 
hardly commit to paper for printing. For example, on page 89 we 
read: “All Christians, priests and people, are obliged to give good 
example in their lives”; on page 92, as advice to the young mission- 
ary priest on the way to treat servants: ‘“‘Justice also demands that 
time be allowed for performing religious duties, such as going to 
Mass on Sundays and holydays”’. Somewhat in the same category is 
the sentence on page 105: “Careful analysis of his vocation forces 
one to the conclusion—which will have been foreseen from the very 


| beginning—that the missionary priest is fundamentally a priest 


with a spirituality that is fundamentally priestly”. Yes, we foresaw 
that; we did not find a great deal of analysis necessary; nor had we 


}to be subjected to much force. 


The early chapters, especially the second on the Necessity of the 
| Church and the fourth wherein our Blessed Lady’s place in the divine 


utting scheme is well put, are good. This is not to say that the rest are not 


good; they are. But they contain a quantity of matter, in language 
unadorned and in uncomfortably small print, that one ought to be 
fable to take for granted. If one cannot take it for granted that a 
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syllabus of seminary studies. This, it is fair to say, he has achieved; 
nor can one deny that his approach to the subject is traditional in 
treatises on the ius publicum of the Church. But how far does it get 
us? Throughout Christian history and over the greater part of the 
world it has seldom been possible to translate into action more than 
a minimum of the conclusions which the author derives from his 
principles; even in the author’s own Catholic Italy, with its minority 
of practising Catholics, the Church has to compromise with a Con- 
cordat. Even if it be right in principle that the State should support 
the true religion, which it has seldom done without strings, it is nor- 
mally necessary to public order, and even to the good name of the 
Church, that it should concede religious liberty to its citizens. The 
author discusses this question of tolerance, but it is typical of his 
approach that he gives less space to it than to the utterly impractical 
question of the Church’s ius gladii. It is no doubt for the historian 
rather than for the theoretical jurist to explain how it was that the 
century in which the juridical ideal came nearest to being put into 
effect was followed by a century of State intrusion into ecclesiastical 
affairs, Avignon, the Great Schism, and the abuses which provoked 
the Reformation; but there is surely in all this a lesson for the jurist 
to learn. Constitutional theory can be dangerous when it disregards 
what is practicable. 
L. L. McR. 
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this second is entitled Casos Canonico-Morales because of the close re- 
lationship between Canon Law and Moral Theology in the field of 
‘De Sacramentis’’, the subject of the present volume. 

The book consists of replies to some goo cases. In the vast 
majority of the problems discussed, the answers are by Fr Regatillo, 
who is, without doubt, the leading ‘“‘casuist”’ of Spain and Spanish- 
speaking countries, and whose work is becoming far better known 
among priests of our own country. The cases themselves have been 
submitted from as far away as Japan. 

In every instance, Fr Regatillo gives what every priest putting 
forward a problem really wants: the clear-cut opinion of an expert 
willing to take the responsibility of giving a decision. Though one 
may not always agree with the reply, no doubt is left as to the 
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particular seminarist, for example, really does know that a priest 
ought to give his domestic staff a chance to go to Mass on Sunday, 
one questions the prudence of his going on; a fourth-form boy who 
has learnt his catechism knows the bit about masters and mistresses 
being under obligation to see that those under their care have time 
for Mass. Yet the second sentence in the Introduction tells us that this 
book has been “written principally for priests”! Again, the first para- 
graph on page 120 asks, about implanting the Church: “Does one 
begin by establishing a parish, or a diocese, or does one begin by 
bringing the people in some way first of all into the Unity of the 
Universal Church?” The author does not answer the question, which 
is not surprising. 

The book is full of sound advice, but—to return to the point 
whence this review started—it is set out in a style that might be 
listened to, if the speaker knew his business, with enjoyment and profit, 
but can be read only with difficulty and a certain exasperation. 


African Development and Education in Southern Rhodesia. By Franklin 
Parker. xiii + 165 pp. (A Kappa Delta Pi Publication, Ohio 
State University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the second of a series called International Education Mono 
graphs; the first was The Italian People and their Schools; the third is 
being produced at present, and so far has no title. This volume has|i 
five chapters that take the reader to p. 124; there follow two appen- 
dices, one on the present structure of African education occupying 
twenty-one pages, the other, of five pages, describing a visit toa 
village school. There are ten pages of useful index. 

The first chapter is an introduction outlining the general situa 


country where white capital will employ black labour; there is thein the 
pass system, so hateful to the Africans; there is the industrial colouf the ne 
bar whereby a skilled African cannot, for the same work, earn ajimper 
much as a European; there is the qualified franchise that keeps down 

the number of Africans entitled to vote. The fourth chapter devote fragm, 
itself explicitly to the main subject. The review of African educatiot 

is dealt with in three parts: the first carries the reader from 1899 

1927, with the missionaries first in the field and the Governmem 
following with a broad plan for keeping African education on thqfr de: 
level of commerce and agriculture; the second part, 1927 to 193%pect 
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jest | deals with the work of Harold Jowitt, the educationist imported 
lay, | from South Africa to organize Rhodesian schools; the third part 
who | shows the movement towards a more liberal education for Africans, 
sses | With scholastic subjects, as well as commercial and agricultural skill, 
ime ) receiving a more generous share of attention. In the fifth and last 
this |chapter, the problems are surveyed: the scholar himself, the 
ara- | teachers, the matter of finance. Missionaries and their work are 
one | generously acknowledged, but there is a sentence on p. 115 that 
a by | strikes a chill, albeit a salutary chill: “Some would say that inter- 
* the | denominational rivalries have lost for the missions the confidence 
hich \of discerning Africans”. The scandal of a divided Christianity! This 

isa useful little book for anyone who wants the story briefly and 
point clearly told. 


at be 
rofit, | The Mission of the Church. By Charles Couturier, s.j. Translation by 
n. Fr A. V. Littledale. Introduction by Very Rev. M. J. Walsh, 


8.M.A. Xxii + 146 pp. (Darton, Longman & Todd. tos. 6d.) 


nklin/Ty1s is a book with an unpretentious cover that belies the value of 
Ohio} the author’s attempt to present a comprehensive view of missionary 
theology and missionary action, comprehensive in the sense that the 
Mon-| author is not concerned with a particular mission field but with the 
‘ird is} whole business of foreign missions in general. The book is divided 
1e has|into four sections: the first deals with the divine plan of salvation; 
pper- the second deals with the birth of a new Church; in the third section, 
pying| we have a study of the impact of the new Church on such temporal 
t to a}clements as culture and family life, social and political life; in the 
fourth section, we are invited to watch the growth of the new Church. 
situa} Perhaps the first thing to strike a reader is the startlingly appo- 
r is anjsite use made of Scriptural quotation throughout Fr Couturier’s 
ydesia| work. After that, the lay reader, by which one means a reader who 
e mail| snot a missionary, will be struck by the new light he gets on familiar 
ropeat subjects. We may quote as an example what Fr Couturier has to say 
. is thejin the third section about polygamy, what he has to say, again, on 
colouj the necessity for caution and patience in the Church’s approach to 
-arn ajimperfect elements in a native culture: the Faith comes, he says, as 
s dow}4leaven to raise the lump, not as an explosive charge to reduce it to 
devoted fragments. 
ucatioy On the subject, an ever recurring one, of missionary adaptation, 
1899 tthe author reminds us that it is not always a possibility; there follows 
rnmengone of those illuminating quotations from Scripture as justification 
on thr declining to study the feelings of a people by adaptation to some 
o 193 pect of their culture: “a man cannot see the kingdom of God with- 
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out being born anew’’. Dying and being born are not comfortable 
processes, but they are necessary if a man wishes to get anywhere in 
this world or the next. 

On the subject of a new Church’s growth, Fr Couturier has | 
some plain and useful things to say about humanization and evan- ; 
gelization. And when he says that the dehumanization of the 
Church, that is, stripping her of her Western cultural aspect, is not 
entirely the thing to aim at, he drives his point home by observing 
that the divine Christ had a human, recognizable face which was 
not a disguise for the Divinity but a part of the incarnate Divinity; 
but, he goes on, the cultural garb of the Church must be transparent, 
so that the African or Asian can say: ‘““Thou art the Church of God”, 
just as St Peter could say to our Lord: “Thou art the Son of God”. 

The book is full of things like that. Witness again: on the subject 
of a native clergy, the author says that one must hasten slowly, 
because, while a native of the missionary country may be mature 
enough to represent his people before God, he may not be mature 
enough to represent God before His people. The book costs only 
half a guinea. Buy it and read it. Then read it again, as the reviewer 
proposes to do. 


The Church and the Nations: A Study of minority Catholicism in four- 
teen countries from England to Brazil. Edited by Adrian 
Hastings. xxii + 238 pp. (Sheed & Ward. 21s.) 


Tuts book, inasmuch as it is fifteen books in one, is not easy to re- 
view. It starts with an introduction, very well written, by Fr 
Hastings, having for its main thesis the contention that while the 
Church represents a majority on the level of what we call Christen- 
dom, on the universal level it represents only a minority; instead, 
therefore, of thinking of ourselves as a localized majority that works 
to bring outsiders into our privileged society, we must think of our 
selves as the minority we really are, and see to it that we are a} 
dynamic minority, a dynamic leaven in the unconverted mass. Fr 
Hastings has some thought-provoking things to say. Thinking of 
Africa and China and their changing face, he says: “‘It is easier to 
believe in adaptation than to know to what the Church should 
adapt herself”. But when he asks: “Was there ever a really Christian 
culture in the West?” one feels he is being merely provocative rather 
than thought-provoking. 

The contribution on England is a fair presentation of today’s 
situation, but it is a pity the author felt obliged to say, concerning 
the years after Emancipation, that “by the time Catholics had found 
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ble | their feet, they discovered that they were living in a country that 

| was no longer Christian”; a pity, too, that he refers to the Pope’s 

' words as “unintelligibly translated in the Catholic newspapers”. 
eae These two things occur before the author is halfway down his second 
ran. » Paes they could prejudice a reader against later conclusions in the 
the | article, because he might be a rash man who would equate failure to 
nee | go to church on Sunday with disbelief in our Lord; rash, again, to 


e in 


say that those who give us translations of papal pronouncements 


ving : ‘ 
was | Cannot at all write their mother tongue. a he 
rity; |. The article on India gives a kaleidoscopic view of the religious 
ent, situation there, and produces the happy phrase, “apostolate of 
od”, presence”, by which the author means that we should convey our 
’ religion to others by living it in their presence. The Church in 
ni ect | Norway, it is thought, is in some danger of acquiring the mentality 
wwly, of an R.C. sect. The Church in America, on the other hand, is ex- 
ool panding rapidly, and, thanks to its being built largely on the founda- 
wail tion of immigrant working men, has sidestepped France’s trouble of 
only “losing the proletariat”. In the Lebanon, we are invited to consider 
ewer) 2 Curious situation, wherein the very thing, namely a Western out- 
look, that enabled the Christians there to contribute so largely to the 
Arab revival is now making them an object of suspicion to the Arabs. 
Suni The article on Wales is written from the heart as well as from the 
jrian | bead, and presents the strongest case for adaptation, though the 


word itself does not occur; it is the article that made the deepest 
impression, so that one wants to go over it again and find out more 

to re-| exactly why it made such an impression. The contribution on Japan 
vy Fr§ isnearly as cogent; it contains one sentence, on the subject of mission- 
le the} ary work among people of ancient literary culture like the Japanese 
‘isten-} themselves, that one might brood over for a long time: “If the 
stead,} mission had concentrated in time upon the common people and 
works} then Japanese Catholics themselves had propagated the Faith 
f our} among the upper classes, as in the case of Primitive Christianity 
are 4} within the Roman Empire, everything might have been different’’. 
ss. Fr To refer to each of the fourteen countries dealt with would 
ing off require not a review but an article. Let it suffice to say that there is 
sier to} a high standard throughout, and that each writer seems to know his 
should} subject. And each reader who reads with care will know a great deal 
ristiat)} more about the Church than he did when he picked the book up. 
8 


rathet— He may not feel altogether at ease when he puts it down, but that, 
one suspects, is what Fr Hastings is aiming at. 

oday’s S. M. S. 
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On Prayer. By Jean Pierre de Caussade, s.j. Translated by Algae | 
Thorold. xxxvii -+ 273 pp. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


De CaussaDe’s popularity continues, and we welcome this reprint | 
of his teaching on prayer, cast in dialogue form and based on the 
solid teaching of Bossuet and St Francis de Sales. It contains the } 
original valuable Introduction by the late Abbot Chapman. There — 
are many souls who are called by God to a prayer of the simple™ 
presence of God. In this book they will find wise and sure guidance 4 


Saint Vincent de Paul. By M. V. \vvodgate. 136 pp. (Browne & 
Nolan. 6s.) 


Tue author has used all the chief sources for this Life, especially thell 
great work of Pierre Coste. All that is essential is included and told) 
in a simple, straightforward style. It will be of great use to the Sisters) 
of Charity and the Society of St Vincent de Paul. They will find in if? 
all they need to know of the Saint who inspires their work; it is well 
and cheaply produced, which should increase its popularity. J. 


Paulin de Nole. By Denys Gorce. (Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris. 390 C 
O.F.) 


Hilaire de Poitiers. By Michel Meslin. (Same publisher and price. ) | 


Tue Fathers in paper-backs: when shall we see this in England? A 
French group has begun to publish such a series for a wide publi¢ 
There is a popular biography of the chosen subject, and then 
series of short extracts in translation, one to a page more or less, with 
an occasional note of explanation and with helpful titles. The serie 
appears to have some fifteen works already completed and one is gla 
to note that some of the Greek Fathers are included: Basil, Ignati 
and Athanasius. J. H. Crenan, s.j. 


Bernadette. By G. B. Stern, illustrated by Drake Robinson. 75 pp 
(Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


Tue familiar story is re-told well enough in this album-sized book 
and its numerous pictures, coloured and uncoloured, are interestinj 
but unconvincing. F. H. D. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


Printed in England by THe ANncnHor Press Ltp., Tiptree, Essex, and published fi 
the proprietors by THE TaBLET PUBLISHING Co., "Lrp., 14 Howick Place, S.W.1, 
the County of London. 
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